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A BOOKMAN'S DILEMMA, 


By CuHarR.LeEs LUSTED. 


N the High Street of the picturesque old town of Castleborough 
stands a large red brick house, peculiar to the period of Queen 
Anne. It is removed some thirty feet from the pavement, and in 
summer-time is covered with the lavender tassels of the wistaria. 
It is a noticeable house, a house to covet and adorn. At the time 
of the following episode it was the home of Richard Spender, and 
he was very proud of his possession. The rooms were large, hand- 
some, and comfortable, not one could be called dull. From the 
front windows could be seen the shifting scenes incidental to the 
principal street of a country town; and the back opened on a 
pleasant view of rich pasture meadows dotted with clumps of trees 
and watered by a winding river. 

One summer afternoon Richard Spender sat in his study, which 
overlooked this meadow land, with his eyes fixed upon the holly- 
hocks and roses growing in profusion in his old-fashioned flower 
‘garden. But he did not see them. His eyes were full of inward 
thought. One hand held a pass-book, the other was lifeless. 
Richard Spender had discovered that his expenditure would exceed 
his income. This hard fact paralysed him. It was new to his 
existence, altogether strange. He estimated that he would require 
between £200 and £300 more to meet current expenses until his 
next half-yearly remittance was due. 

He felt his position keenly. He endeavoured to account for its 
cause. An important investment had failed, one of his horses had 
died, his son had been ordered to India, and his outfit was an extra 
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item of expenditure, and perhaps some late additions to his library 
represented a good lump of hard cash, for before all things Richard 
Spender was an ardent and discriminating bookman. His books 
were the best books, in the best editions, and in the best possible 
state. He would not look at a book which was either foxed or 
cropped, and half-roan made him shudder. He vas a lover of mar- 
gins, and a devotee of perfection. His library was ideal, and not 
without honour and slight renown. Indeed, it was often a theme of 
conversation in Castleborough. 

’ At any other time this last item would have passed unnoticed, for 
he had been accustomed to indulge his taste, within the limits of his 
purse, in the purchase of rare or choicely bound books. His 
banker, or his solicitor, would doubtless arrange the matter ; but 
Richard Spender was reticent and proud. He had never asked a 
monetary favour in his life. He had always paid his bills promptly 
and without difficulty. If he had lived up to his income he had 
never exceeded it. 

He thought of his friend Robert Waller, a bookman also, but 
wealthy and a bachelor. He could ask a favour of him without a 
sense of embarrassment, for there was a feeling of brotherhood be- 
tween them, which had never been shaken either by distance or 
marriage. But he speedily dismissed the idea, for Robert Waller 
was a man of impulse and a prince of generosity, and might thrust 
the money upon him as a gift and take no denial. 

“There is only one course,” he mused as he looked round his 
library, “luxury should be the first friend to necessity. Some of 
the treasures must be sold.” 

His eyes rested on the shelf containing the first editions of the 
modern poets. ‘ They would fetch good prices,” he said to himself 
as he got up and touched the backs of some of them. “‘ Poems by 
Two Brothers.’ Ah, I bought it when the book was cheaper than 
itis now. I should make a considerable profit out of it. Bah! 
Make a profit out of my idols!” And he shuddered at his calculating 
spirit. 

“Then there are Shelley, and Coleridge, and Keats, and William 
Blake,” he continued to himself. ‘But no, the gap would be too 
great, too disastrous. I must select the most valuable, and look 
elsewhere.” 

He reached his hand to a shelf above, and took down the first 
edition of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” in two volumes. ‘“ ‘Salisbury, 
1766,’” he said looking at the title-page. “It would fetch £50 or 
more. But can I part with sucha bargain? ‘The one great ‘ find’ 
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of my life. Picked up for three shillings from a barrow in Castle- 
borough Market. It was a grand moment,” he added with a burst 
of pride. And with loving hands he returned the book to its 
place. 

He sat down in his easy chair again and looked fondly towards 
the corner where he kept the old editions of the poets. Every copy 
bore a date anterior to 1700. ‘They must remain,” he said with 
some emphasis. 

“Then there are the dramatists,” he continued musingly, as his 
eyes wandered to some forty volumes bound in sprinkled calf with 
yellow edges. They were all original editions. ‘They cannot be 
sacrificed,” he murmured. “It would take a lifetime to collect and 
make up a similar set.” 

He then turned his eyes with a look of reverence to a small 
recess fitted with a nest of shelves, and filled with a goodly number 
of drab-coloured volumes. They were the “ Waverley Novels”; 
first editions all of them, in the original boards, uncut. He shook 
his head sadly, and transferred his attention to where he kept his 
collection of books in choice bindings. He tock some of them 
down, handling them as carefully as a lover of porcelain handles old 
china. They were beautiful specimens or the bookbinder’s art, 
superb in decoration, richly tooled, works of genius in fact, many of 
them silk-lined, some powdered with butterflies, or bees, others 
sprinkled with golden lilies, some impossible to procure, others 
perfect in colour and design, and all of them delicate in harmony 
and finish. They represented the workmanship and skill of Derome, 
Padeloup, Tessier, Roger Payne, Riviere, Zaehnsdorf, and other 
masters of the craft. 

“The feast of the eye should give place to the feast of the mind,” 
he reasoned as he dusted the top of an exquisite specimen with a soft 
brush. ‘“ But the plenty creates the perplexity. Selection requires 
wisdom, and even wisdom cannot prevent indecision and disappoint- 
ment.” Yet his collection of choicely-bound books was a collection 
of good books, books worth reading, and therefore worth keeping. 

He next surveyed the quarto and folio volumes which occupied 
the lower shelves. ‘ Perhaps, I can spare some of them,” he said in 
alowtone. ‘“ There is the large paper copy of Dugdale’s ‘ Monasti- 
con Anglicanum,’ in eight volumes. Proof plates, and only fifty 
copies printed. How I wrestled for it at Sotheby’s! £40. A 
splendid book. But I can do without it,” he added with a sigh. 

“ And yonder is Gould’s ‘ Birds of Great Britain’ in five volumes. 
A beautiful copy. Cost me £35. It will be a wrench.” 

B2 
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He mused awhile, and his eyes fell upon the “Scottish Service 
Book.” ‘No, I cannot part with that,” he said reflectively. “It 
was a legacy from dear old Ashberry, who prized the book as one of 
the stumbling-blocks of history. But its rescue will cause another’s 
sacrifice. Here, as elsewhere, is perplexity, and anywhere there will 
be a breaking of idols and a tugging at the heart-strings. A bookman 
is very mortal.” 

His musings were interrupted by the postman’s knock. A letter 
from his friend Robert Waller, and the catalogue of a great sale to 
take place at Woodham Manor House, which was situated some five 
miles from Castleborough. The cover of the catalogue stated that 
the fine library of eight hundred volumes would be included in the 
sale. Richard Spender smiled at the term “fine.” The ordinary 
auctioneer displays much unconscious humour when he gives his 
attention to books. 

Richard Spender did not lay the catalogue aside. Nota bit of 
it. Because he was about to sell £200 or £300 worth of his own 
books that misfortune did not prevent him from searching for others. 
Once a bookman always a bookman. It isa fatal gift. To him a 
catalogue of books makes fine reading. It may contain hidden 
treasures, reminiscences of former bargains, tit-bits of autobiography, 
for every copy of a book has a history, and its duplicate will conjure 
pleasant visions of the past. A bookman, be he rich or poor, loves 
a catalogue as a pretty woman loves admiration. It is a magic wand 
that summons him toa banquet of the gods. And a bookman in 
bankruptcy will still haunt bookshops though he strives to guide his 
steps from their enchantment; and he will still read catalogues 
though they rend his soul with pain. 

Richard Spender was not a bankrupt, but only a little pinched, 
so he looked down the portion of the catalogue devoted to books 
with a quiet conscience. The auctioneer’s reckless gift of humour 
caused him to smile again. Theology was mixed with poetry, and 
science with fiction. Presently his smile gave place to a fixed stare. 
His hand gripped the catalogue tightly, while his heart began to beat 
with nervous rapidity. Lot 177 included “ Hannah More’s Works,” 
8 vols., 1801 ; Tooke’s “ Pantheon,” 1793; “The English Flora,” 
1853; Prideaux’s “Connections,” 4 vols., with portrait, 1815 ; 
‘* Burns’s Poems,” 1786 ; and twelve others, various. 

“<« Burns, 1786,’” he cried under his breath, “and if perfect is worth 
4100.” He looked up with a new light in his eyes at his first 
editions of the poets, and promised that they, at least, should be 
saved ; for he thought that it was highly probable that Lot 177 would 
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be knocked down for three or four shillings. Experience had shown 
him that the two local second-hand booksellers and the country 
people were, like the general auctioneer, entirely ignorant of the value 
of books. 

“What a chance,” he exclaimed with a burst of confidence, “and 
no one to oppose me!” He felt as secure of the book as though it 
already stood on his own shelves. 

Presently something whispered within him, “Conscience.” But 
he had a sovereign cure close at hand. He took down the first 
volume of “ The Antiquary,” and consulted Jonathan Oldenbuck of 
Monkbarns. “See this bundle of ballads,” said that old friend, 
“not one of them later than 1700, and some of them a hundred 
years older. I wheedled an old woman out of these, who loved 
them better than her Psalm-book. ‘Tobacco, sir, snuff, and the 
Complete Syren were the equivalent.” Richard Spender replaced 
the volume on the shelf, and then said with some sternness, as though 
addressing an imaginary censor, “ Conscience, a bookman has no 
conscience.” 

This detail settled to his entire satisfaction, Richard Spender 
remembered that he had not read his friend’s letter. He hastened 
to do so, and learned that Robert Waller proposed paying him a 
short visit on the following Tuesday. ‘“ The day of the sale,” gasped 
Richard Spender with consternation. ‘Burns would bewitch him. 
I must put him off.” And he did so straightway. 

The next morning, as Robert Waller sat over his breakfast at his 
chambers in Devere Street, he noticed an advertisement in his daily 
paper of the sale to take place at Woodham Manor House. Like 
Richard Spender he remarked the paragraph relating to the fine 
library of 800 volumes, and gave a low chuckle. He also remarked 
the date of the sale. “ Ah, Tuesday next,” he said to himself with 
a curious smile. ‘The very day I had proposed running down to 
see Spender. You rogue,” he continued, with many nods and 
winks, “ you rogue ; that is the reason of this reply.” And he took 
up Richard Spender’s letter of the previous day and gave it another 
reading. “Is sorry he will be away on Tuesday next. Not a 
word of this sale. Oh, you rogue,” he reiterated with much enjoy- 
ment, “prize hunting, by the Venerable Bede.” 

He glanced at the daily paper again. “ Catalogues to be obtained 
of the auctioneers, Messrs. Wildwood & Co., Menzies Street, W.” 

“Ha, ha!” he chuckled as he reached for his hat and old- 
fashioned cane. “Ha, ha! Richard Spender. There is a pile of 
catalogues in the next street.” 
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Ten minutes later he was standing in Menzies Street perusing a 
catalogue. He did not enjoy its contents, and began to think 
he had done his friend an injustice. “Pish!” he exclaimed. 
“*¢Zimmermann on Solitude,’ Warton’s ‘Essay on Pope,’ Sully’s 
‘Memoirs,’ ‘The Spectator,’ and Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts.’ Not 
worth the trouble of running through a catalogue.” He was about 
to fling it into the gutter when Hasted’s “ History of Kent” caught 
his eye and tempted him to read a little further. When he read the 
list of books comprising Lot 177 the street before him became a 
blank. He paused, and then read the items over again: “ ‘ Hannah 
More’s Works,’ Tooke’s ‘ Pantheon,’ ‘The English Flora,’ Prideaux’s 
‘Connections,’ ‘Burns’s Poems, 1786,’ and twelve others, various. 
O Richard Spender, Richard Spender, what a rogue you are!” 
And after reflecting a moment he added, “ But you deserve the 
prize.” 

He finished the remaining portion of the catalogue and walked 
back to his chambers, thinking as he went. ‘“‘ Burns, 1786,’ and 
my copy has the last leaf in facsimi/e,” he murmured as he reached 
his hall door. ‘ But Spender shall have it,” he resolved, with the 
key in the lock. At the half-turn he paused as though transfixed 
with some sudden thought. “If any of the sharks are there,” he 
said, addressing his knuckles, “Spender will not have a chance. I 
will go down, and if any of them are there, and the copy is good 
and sound, I will outbid them, for that last leaf in facsimiz is a 
positive torture to me.” His resolution formed, he unlocked the 
door and walked upstairs with a determined step. 

On the day preceding the sale Richard Spender journeyed by 
train to Oakleigh, and from there walked to Woodham Manor 
House. The lodge gates stood open with a placard on either side. 
He found his way to the library and looked for Lot 177. He 
slipped “ Burns’s Poems” from the string with a palpitating heart. 
He opened it with fear, but the fear was soon succeeded by joy. 
The book was genuine. The title-page bore the magic imprint, 
** Kilmarnock, 1786.” The copy was clean and spotless, uncut, and 
in its original cover. It was beautiful, it was faultless, it was unique. 
His eyes were greedy. He devoured the type as a miser devours 
his gold. He was unwilling to leave it, yet was fearful of attracting 
attention. He slipped it into the bundle again, and turned to ex- 
amine the other parcels. Even then he had no doubt about buying 
it for a few shillings at the sale. It would be a great relief in his 
difficulty. And then a swift thought shot into his mind. Would it 
not be a greater wrench to part with such an incomparable book 
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than with many of his other treasures? He breathed heavily. The 
subject was too painful to consider. He must reflect upon it at 
leisure. Meanwhile he would renounce it utterly. 

Richard Spender among books was like a bee among flowers ; 
he went from bundle to bundle enjoying some and neglecting others. 
One parcel he almost kicked in contempt. It was described in the 
catalogue as Lot 182, “A bundle of books, chiefly scholastic, about 
fifty volumes.” The books had a shabby appearance, most of them 
being bound in old sheep and calf, dusty and worn andrubbed. He 
lifted his foot to push the parcel aside and paused in the action: 
One volume differed from the others. It attracted him. He stooped 
down and picked it out, and on opening it was amazed. He almost 
imagined he was dreaming, his discovery seemed so impossible. The 
book he held in his hand was the first edition of “The Compleat 
Angler” by Izaak Walton, bearing the date 1653. 

He regained his steadiness, and turned the book round and 
round and over and over to examine it minutely. It was in the 
original sheep, and in good condition. “A tall copy,” he murmured to 
himself as he took a small ivory rule from his pocket and measured it. 
“55x34. There cannot bea larger copy. The finest have never 
measured more,” and then he began to calculate its worth. “From 
4300 to £400,” he mused, “and if no one discovers it I shall be 
set entirely free from all money troubles. But can these two prizes, 
Burns and Walton, fall to one man in one day?” he questioned in 
a doubtful voice. “It is a dream ora myth.” But hope revived. 
“‘Tt is an obscure place,” he continued in a more cheerful tone, “and 
this parcel does not look tempting either to bookseller or bookman.” 

He proceeded to replace the precious volume. The parcel had 
been tied up very carelessly. Some of the old school books dis- 
played their backs, while others displayed their front edges. “The 
Compleat Angler” had been placed in the parcel with its back 
outwards. It was a moment of great temptation to Richard Spender 
to reverse the book by concealing the back and displaying the front 
edges. But he overcame the whispering imp, and shivered with 
aversion. ‘That would be cheating,” he muttered. “I will be 
fair, and then the prize will be great,” and after a pause he added 
“honest.” He was thinking of Jonathan Oldenbuck of Monkbarns 
and his bundle of ballads. He replaced the book in the same order 
and position as he had found it, and returned home with a flutter at 
his heart. 

The day of the sale came round, and Richard Spender walked to 
Castleborough Junction with quicker steps than usual. In going 
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down the picturesque High Street he met mary friends, but he did 
not stop to converse with any one of them. When he reached the 
station platform he was amazed to find three London booksellers 
laughing and talking together, and he knew that the Kilmarnock 
“Burns” had passed beyond his reach. His heart sank, and he 
entered a railway carriage to think the matter over. When he looked 
up he found that four of his companions were London booksellers also. 

“Fool,” he cried inwardly, “fool, of course they would come. 
The auctioneers are from their own city. ‘ Burns’s Poems, 1786,’ 
could never escape the sharks, as Waller would say. But can I save 
dear old Izaak Walton?” 

His thoughts were sorrowful, and he almost condemned himself 
for not replacing the book in the parcel with ti.» front edges outwards. 
“The porter might have done so,” he argue « ‘th himself. And 
then conscience whispered, “ But he did not,” aiid the temptation 
passed. 

He scarcely believed that the London booksellers would notic. 
it, most of the books in the catalogue being so ordinary and com- 
monplace. “ But their scent is keen ; they can smell a good book,” he 
thought, as he looked at two of the craft sitting on the opposite seat. 

The train drew up at the pretty little station of Oakleigh, the 
doors swung open, and the platform seemed alive with London book- 
sellers. He thought they must all be there. They appeared so 
many in so small a place. He counted them as they left the station. 
“Fifteen of them!” he cried aloud, and though the Kilmarnock 
“‘ Burns ” was lost to him, he felt proud that one of his favourite poets 
should cause so much commotion. 

When Richard Spender turned in at the lodge gates of Woodham 
Manor House he saw Robert Waller coming down the drive. 

“Ha, ha ! my dear Spender, the sharks are before you,” Robert 
Waller exclaimed by way of greeting, giving a nod towards the Manor 
House at the same time. 

“ Yes,” he replied, “the book will fetch too big a price for my 
purse. But why did you come, Waller? These are my preserves,” 
he concluded, with a twinkle. 

“Not for your confusion, Spender; but I anticipated the 
sharks.” 

Here Robert Waller took out his letter-case. ‘They will not be 
able to swallow these,” he observed, displaying a bundle of bank- 
notes. ‘That precious ‘ Burns’ is not for them. My copy with the 
last leaf in facsimile has caused me much unrest ; but after to-day it 
will trouble me no more. The copy to be sold presently is a beau- 
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tiful book. It is a perfect specimen. Its state is faultless. By the 
Venerable Bede, sir, it is choice, very choice ! ” 

On reaching the house, they looked into the library, and Richard 
Spender cast a glance at the bundle containing “The Compleat 
Angler.” The book was still between the two volumes where he had 
placed it on the preceding day, and it appeared untouched. He 
endeavoured to hide his pleasure under a grim reserve, and when his 
friend looked at him suspiciously jor a moment, he talked of the 
prospect to be seen from the windows. The booksellers had com- 
pleted their inspection, and could be seen walking in the grounds 
with great contentment. 

The sale was about to commence, and one of the porters came 
to lock the library door. Richard Spender watched the operation 
with much interest. ‘“ Ah,” his thoughts ran, “no one can discover 
the book now, and it is almost certain to escape detection in the 
haste and bustle of the sale.” 

He felt his feelings rising, and proposed to Robert Waller that 
they should explore the grounds till the time arrived for selling the 
books. His friend consented, and they passed the greater part of 
the afternoon among the birds and trees and flowers, and were full 
of mirth and old stories. 

At last the time came for the books to be sold. The booksellers 
gathered round the long table hungry for the prey. Robert Waller 
and Richard Spender stood a little in the shadow on the auctioneer’s 
left. Lot succeeded lot, most of them being disposed of for a few 
shillings. The London booksellers bought sparingly, many of the 
parcels not being worth the carriage. Lot 177 was put upon the 
table, and there was a slight noise of shuffling feet. The auctioneer 
read the items, “‘ Hannah More’s Works,’ Tooke’s ‘ Pantheon,’ 
‘The English Flora,’ Prideaux’s ‘Connections,’ ‘ Burns’s Poems,’ 
and twelve others, various.’ A fine lot of books these,” he cried, 
“What shall I say for them ?” 

“* Shilling,” answered one of the local booksellers. 

“ Eighteenpence,” replied the other. 

‘Two shillings,” retorted the first. 

“ Half a crown,” shouted a countryman with an eye to quantity. 

“Three shillings,” added the first local bookseller, and looked 
up for the auctioneer to knock them down. But he was disappointed. 

“ Four,” said one of the London booksellers quietly. 

“* Five,” replied another. 

And to make a show, a third added “ Six.” 

There was a pause. The hammer was suspended. The 
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auctioneer looked round. No one heard a bid, but he said, 
‘* Seven.” 

“Fight,” cried one of the London booksellers in a louder tone. 

Again there was no audible bid, but the auctioneer announced 
** Nine.” 

The London booksellers looked at one another meaningly. Were 
they to pay for the Kilmarnock “ Burns” after all ? 

“Ten,” cried one of them, throwing a demand into his voice. 

** Eleven is bid,” said the auctioneer quickly. 

The booksellers could not understand the opposition, unless the 
auctioneer was buying on commission, and at the next bid they 
followed the direction of his eyes, and saw Robert Waller standing 
in the shadow. Then they knew they must pay, for most of them 
had seen him bidding for and buying costly books at auctions, and 
some of them had been outwitted by the length of his purse, and 
consequently they disliked him. For it is the creed of the book- 
seller to hate the amateur who contends with him at auctions. It is 
his settled belief that the auction-room is his own temple, and that the 
amateur who enters it is an intruder, even an infidel to be driven 
out with anger and smothered curses. The scourge used in the 
auction-room by the ring of devotees to be found there is money; 
but it is a terrible weapon, even in experienced hands. If the ring 
compels the amateur to pay dearly for the ardour of his worship, the 
amateur, if wealthy, not infrequently makes the ring pay dearly also. 
Thus there is perpetual enmity, but the feeling is confined to one 
side only. The bookseller has yet to learn tolerance. 

Therefore when the booksellers at-Woodham Manor House 
learned that Robert Waller was their opponent they were annoyed 
but not dismayed. They had come prepared for possible con- 
tingencies, but as no outside booksellers were present, they scarcely 
expected competition. The local booksellers were of no considera- 
tion. Even if they had the knowledge of their profession, money 
would speedily annihilate them. But could they outbid the amateur ? 
If he had come, as they had done, for a bargain, and having found 
opposition, could he give the price of such a choice Burns? If for 
a bargain only, then they anticipated triumph and profit ; but if he 
had set his heart upon the book, then the fight would be keen, and 
perhaps end in defeat to themselves. 

While such thoughts as these were running through their minds, 
one bookseller continued the bidding, and the others held a hurried 
consultation. Farce was no good, pretence was useless, and shilling 
bids ridiculous. Therefore Webster, the well-known bookseller of 
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Stone Street, moved a step forward and astonished the country- 
men, furniture dealers, and auctioneer alike by bidding “ Ten 
pounds.” 

The auctioneer hitched up his cuffs, and began to look im- 
portant. 

“Ten pounds is bid for this choice selection of books,” he said, 
and looked towards Robert Waller. 

“Eleven is bid. Twelve, thirteen,” and the bidding advanced 
rapidly till “‘ Twenty-one pounds” was announced, 

“Thirty,” shouted Webster, with his eyes glaring. 

“ Forty,” rejoined Robert Waller, speaking for the first time. 

Webster saw that his move was useless, and advanced the bidding 
to “ Forty-five pounds.” 

Robert Waller replied by “ Fifty.” 

There was another hurried consultation among the booksellers, 
Webster in the meanwhile bidding “ Fifty-five.” 

“Sixty,” said Robert Waller. 

“Seventy,” roared Webster, the consultation having finished. 

“ Eighty,” rejoined his opponent, carelessly. 

“ Eighty-five,” retorted the dealer, quickly. 

“Ninety,” added Robert Waller, with exasperating coolness. 

Webster looked at his antagonist as though he were calculating 
the limit of his bidding, and, thinking to outmanceuvre him, carried 
the bidding to “One hundred pounds,” and struck a bold 
attitude. 

There was a pause. A great stillness fell upon the room fora 
second or two. It was broken by Robert Waller. ‘ Guineas,” he 
said quietly. 

Another pause ensued. The stillness became intense. The 
booksellers looked at one another blankly. The auctioneer lifted 
his hammer, “ No more for this valuable lot of books? No more?” 
and he looked at Webster anxiously. The audience held its breath. 
Webster shook his head. He was beaten. The hammer fell, the 
audience breathed again, and the auctioneer looked at the pur- 
chaser. 

“Money,” said Robert Waller, taking out his letter-case. He 
counted the price. The porter placed the books before him. 
Robert Waller extracted the precious “ Burns” with tender care, and 
gave the remaining volumes to one of the local booksellers. While 
Richard Spender congratulated his friend, the countrymen marvelled 
that a man should give so great a sum for a book in a shabby-looking 
cover, 
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The next few lots of books were sold amid a buzz of conversa- 
tion, The booksellers were still grouped round the table. Their 
presence caused Richard Spender some uneasiness. Their faces 
did not look expectant, but then a bookseller is a man apart, and 
does not indulge in a multitude of expressions. 

Lot 182 was brought in. The auctioneer read from his catalogue, 
‘A bundle of books, chiefly scholastic, about fifty volumes,” and sup- 
plemented the description by adding, “A very useful lot this. Fifty 
royal roads to knowledge. Who will start the bidding ?” 

“ Shilling,” suggested Boxall, one of the local booksellers 
who has never been known to make the first bid at a higher 
figure. 

“Shilling,” he suggested, and expected some one to say, 
“ Eighteenpence.” 

A heavy-eyed youth did so and blushed. 

“Two shillings,” continued Boxall. 

“ Half a crown,” replied the youth. 

Boxall shook his head, and Richard Spender took up the 
bidding and advanced it to “ Three shillings.” 

Robert Waller was astonished. Richard Spender buy school 
books! It was incredible. And then he remembered that his 
friend was the father of a family. But he watched him narrowly. 
The corners of his mouth were twitching. And Robert Waller 
suspended judgment. 

The youth carried the bidding to “ Three shillings and sixpence.” 

It would have relieved Richard Spender’s suspense to have 
responded “Five shillings.” But the jump would have excited 
suspicion, and he contented himself with a sixpenny bid. 

“Four and sixpence,” faltered the youth, turning pale. 

“ Five shillings,” replied Richard Spender, with his heart beating 
violently, for one of the London booksellers had his forefinger upon 
“The Compleat Angler.” The suspense was terrible. But relief 
came. The youth dropped his eyes, and the next moment the 
hammer fell for the last time. Richard Spender was the possessor 
of a glorious prize. He handed five shillings to the porter and 
slipped the precious volume into his pocket. When he turned to 
Robert Waller his eyes were bright with the light of triumph. 

The two friends moved away together, leaving the bundle of 
school books upon the table. The booksellers watched them with 
mixed feelings. ‘ Have we been outwitted?” they wondered, and 
the thought caused them uneasiness and slight dismay. But the 
youth looked after them with interest. 
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“The keys of knowledge may yet be mine,” he thought. But he 
was timid. Richard Spender was at the doorway. The youth 
grew bolder. He touched Richard Spender’s elbow. His timidity 
returned, and he said nervously, ‘‘ You have left the books, sir. If 
they are of no use to you, [I would still give four shillings and 
sixpence for them.” 

Richard Spender stopped and looked into the youth’s face. He 
saw the struggle for knowledge, and replied with much kindness, 
“ Aye, lad, take the books and welcome. I had forgotten them.” 

The youth thrust his hand into his pocket with a beaming 
countenance. 

“Nay, nay, my good lad,” said Richard Spender, with a wave of 
the hand, and passed on. 

When they had reached the drive, and were quite safe from the 
prying eyes of any curious bookseller, Robert Waller broke the long 
silence. ‘What is the prize ?” he inquired, with a smile. 

Richard Spender dived his hand into his coat pocket, and gave 
him “The Compleat Angler” without uttering a word. Robert Waller 
had prepared himself for a surprise, but old Izaak’s little book stag- 
gered him. ‘A perfect treasure ; an incomparable copy,” he cried, 
after a few moments. ‘ Worth £400 at least, and bought for five 
shillings—and within reach of the sharks, too! Never was book- 
man so lucky.” And then, with mock gravity, he turned and 
addressed his friend, “ Behold Richard Spender, the favourite of 
fortune !” 

“ Rather the sport, you mean,” returned Richard Spender slowly ; 
and there was a touch of sadness in his voice. ‘To-day the book 
is mine ; to-morrow, ah, to-morrow, will be the beginning of a new 
destiny, for I intend sending the book to the sale-room.” 

‘Are you mad, Spender?” exclaimed Robert Waller, looking at 
his friend with astonishment. “Sell the greatest bargain of a gene- 
ration, perhaps of a century !” 

And then Richard Spender unfolded the secrets of his pass-book, 
and Robert Waller’s heart was mellowed with affection and sympathy 
for his friend ; and, as Richard Spender had anticipated, he at once 
offered the free use of his purse, but this was refused with a gentle 
firmness. 

Robert Waller then proposed that he should purchase “The 
Compleat Angler” for £400, and so save Richard Spender the 
risk, and cost, and delay of auction ; and, after debating the matter 
awhile, Richard Spender assented, and handed the book to his 
friend with a peculiar feeling of joy and sadness combined. As a 
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husband and father he rejoiced, but as a bookman he sighed. “The 
life of a man has many sides,” he reflected, as the book passed out 
of his possession ; “ but a true friend is the gift of heaven.” 

Robert Waller returned home in anxious thought. “Have I 
acted the part of a friend towards Spender?” he questioned. 
“Ought I not to have pressed the money upon him without an 
equivalent ? I am rich, and Spender is my only close friend. Is it 
not my duty to insist upon the privilege of friendship?” He was 
uneasy. “The Compleat Angler” disturbed his comfort. As a 
bookman he knew the measure of bitterness meted out to Richard 
Spender when he parted with such a prize, and a bargain to boot. 
He took the precious little book from his pocket, and looked it 
over. The operation helped him to decision. His thoughts shaped 
themselves into order, and at last his perplexity vanished. 

That same evening he returned “The Compleat Angler” to 
Richard Spender, and a cheque for £500 accompanied it. “I have 
bequeathed you this sum for any trouble you may incur as my 
executor,” he wrote ; “and surely it is a more genuine act of friend- 
ship for me to offer you this little token of affection with my own 
hands, flesh to flesh, and friend to friend, than to leave it to be paid 
you by some cold parchment-faced official after my death, when to 
me my gift will be as valueless as desert dust. I will take no denial,” 
he continued, “and if you return the cheque, by the Venerable 
Bede, I will send it to some foolish society. Surely there is no 
friendship where there is no sympathy of mind and purse.” Having 
discharged his sense of duty, he went to bed in a joyful frame of 
mind. 

Richard Spender accepted the cheque on the condition that 
Robert Waller retained the book ; and he insisted on this arrange- 
ment with such emphasis and feeling that his friend consented. 
But on the same day Robert Waller added a codicil to his will: “To 
my friend, Richard Spender, I bequeath the sum of £2,000, and my 
copy of the first edition of ‘The Compleat Angler,’ by Izaak 
Walton.” 
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LIGHT, ELECTRICITY, AND 
THE ETHER. 


HILE the illustrious Fresnel was proving by experiments that 

light was due to the vibrations of an ethereal fluid which 

fills all space, the famous Ampére investigated the laws which ruled 

the action of electrical currents, and thus founded the science of 

Electro-dynamics. It occurred to Ampére that the ether of space 

which forms the medium for the transmission of light might also 

serve for the propagation of electricity, and this happy idea has been 

confirmed by modern researches. But the real relation between 

light and electricity was first suggested by the late Professor Clerk 
Maxwell, and developed in recent years by Hertz. 

All bodies may be divided into two classes, namely, conductors, 
which convey electrical currents, and insulators, or those which 
do not conduct electricity. The latter are also called dielectrics. 
The old electricians thought that all insulators were the same, and 
acted in the same way in preventing the passage of the electrical 
current, but modern researches show that this is not the case. If we 
consider light as an electrical phenomenon we must conclude that it 
is propagated through an insulating medium, for the ether of space 
is certainly a dielectric. Maxwell’s researches tended to show that 
currents were formed in dielectrics. But before his time this was not 
suspected. Maxwell, however, explained the apparent anomaly by 
stating that dielectrics do not prevent the passage of a current by 
means of a greater resistance than conductors, but by a resistance of 
another character. 

According to Maxwell’s views of the nature of dielectrics, the 
difference in the modes of action of the two bodies is somewhat 
similar to the difference between the action of a spring which we try 
to compress, and the motion of a body through water or other 
resisting medium. ‘The former may be called e/astic resistance, and 
the latter vzscous resistance. Dielectrics may then be compared to 
elastic solids and conductors to viscous liquids. On this view 
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Maxwell supposed two classes of currents, namely, currents of dis- 
placement passing through dielectrics, and currents of conduction 
traversing conductors. The former are of short duration, but the 
latter continue as long as the electromotive force continues in 
action. The heating of a wire through which electrical currents are 
passing is thus explained by the friction due to viscosity. 

Electrical currents become perceptible in three ways : (1) by their 
heating effects ; (2) by their action on magnets and currents; and 
{3) by the induced currents which they produce. According to 
Maxwell’s theory the currents in dielectrics should give rise to similar 
effects. Why, then, are they not perceptible? The reason is that they 
are of small intensity and of short duration. With a very rapid alter- 
nation of currents, however, their effects should become perceptible. 

It is to this rapid alternation of currents that—according to 
Maxwell—light waves are produced in the ether, and by induction 
these waves travel through space. The vibrations of sound are 
longitudinal, but those of light are transversal according to the 
theories of both Fresnel and Maxwell. 

These views, expressed many years ago, were of course purely 
theoretical, and it was necessary that they should be proved experi- 
mentally. According to the old views electrical induction should be 
produced instantaneously, but according to the new views it should 
be produced with a finite velocity, namely, with the velocity of light. 
If such a velocity of propagation existed, it was of course very 
difficult to determine it experimentally, as the velocity at which light 
travels renders it—for short distances—practically instantaneous. 
This difficulty was, however, overcome by the eminent German 
physicist, Hertz, whose death at the early age of 37 has been recently 
deplored. Hertz’s method of proof rests on the principle of the 
interference of waves of different phase. This principle applies to 
all wave motion which is propagated with a finite velocity. It should 
therefore be applicable to electrical induction, and if, as was 
formerly supposed, it is propagated instantaneously, there would 
be no interference in the electrical waves ; but if, on the contrary, it 
has a progressive motion, like light, the interference might be made 
perceptible by suitable experiments. 

By some very ingenious experiments Hertz has shown that 
electrical waves travelling along a wire can be reflected and refracted, 
like light, and that interferences are produced by reflection. He 
also showed that the velocity of propagation through air is finite, and 
equal to that along a wire. But he did not succeed in measuring 
its actual velecity. M. Blondlot has, however, recently measured the 
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velocity of the electrical disturbance along a wire, and finds it to be 
about 186,000 miles a second, or practically the same as that of light, 
thus demonstrating the correctness of Maxwell’s theory. It seems, 
then, very probable that light and electricity are identical, or at least 
that they are different manifestations of the same phenomenon—a 
phenomenon due to wave motion in the ether of space. 

The hypothesis that light is transmitted by wave motion—a 
theory now universally admitted—evidently necessitates the hypo- 
thesis of a medium in which these waves are propagated through 
space. Various views of the constitution of this medium—known 
as the luminiferous ether—have been advanced by eminent physicists. 
Some of the properties attributed to this hypothetical fluid are so 
anomalous that it is almost impossible for the mind to conceive the 
existence of such a medium. Sir John Herschel says: “ Every 
phenomenon of light points strongly to the conception of a solid 
rather than a fluid constitution of the luminiferous ether, in the 
sense that none of its elementary molecules are to be supposed capable 
of interchanging places, or of bodily transfer to any measurable 
distance from their special and assigned localities in the universe.” 
The famous Dr. Young also says : “‘ The luminiferous zther pervading 
all space is not only highly elastic, but absolutely solid.” Now, as our 
finite minds cannot grasp the idea of a solid which is impalpable to 
the touch and invisible to our sight—as the ether evidently is—any 
theory which would relieve us from the necessity of imagining, or 
trying to imagine, such an anomalous substance should be very 
acceptable to our finite intelligence. Such a theory was advanced a 
few years since by Professor de Volson Wood, and as his views, which 
are very carefully worked out, seem to be mathematically sound, 
some account of his hypothesis of the constitution of the ether may 
prove of interest to the general reader. 

Professor Wood assumes that the ether is gaseous in its nature, 
and consequently molecular in structure—a conception evidently 
more probable than the hypothesis which ascribes to it the pro- 
perties of a solid. He starts with two assumptions, both of which 
are known to be true. These are, (1) that light is transmitted 
through space with a velocity of 186,300 miles per second, and (2) 
that the ether also transmits 133 foot pounds of heat energy per 
second per square foot from the sun to the earth. There is no 
doubt whatever as to the velocity of light, which has been deter- 
mined by various methods, all of which give results in close agree- 
ment. With reference, however, to the heat energy transmitted from 
the sun to the earth, Herschel found 71 foot pounds, and Sir William 
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Thomson (now Lord Kelvin) assumed 83°5 in his calculations ; but 
recent researches by Professor Langley show that the real value is 
considerably higher, and his results indicate the number 133, the 
value adopted by Professor Wood. I may here remark that any 
theory which takes into account the limited velocity of light—for 
although very high the velocity is evidently limited—commends 
itself at once to our favourable consideration. For no other theory 
of the constitution of the ether attempts to explain—so far as I 
know—the limited velocity of light. Were the ether an adsolutely 
perfect fluid, we might reasonably expect that the velocity of light 
would be inf site, or in other words that its propagation through 
space would be—for all distances—instantaneous, That this is not 
so suggests that the velocity is limited by the constitution of the 
ether in the same way that sound is limited in velocity by the con- 
stitution of the earth’s atmosphere, or of the substance along which 
the sound is conducted. 

Starting with the above two assumptions, Professor Wood com- 
putes from the known properties and laws of gases that the density 
of the ether is such that the weight of one cubic foot is the fraction 
of a pound represented by 2 divided by 107'. With this density a 
cubic foot of the most perfect vacuum which has yet been obtained 
by air pumps would contain “some 200 million million times the 
quantity in a cubic foot of the zther.” In other words, “a quantity 
of the ther whose volume equals that of the earth would weigh 
about =}; of a pound,” or about # of an ounce. Professor Wood 
also computes that the pressure of the ether would also be very 
small, about one pound ona square mile. Far, therefore, from being 
a solid, the ether is—on this theory—an excessively attenuated gas, 
and such an hypothesis certainly seems more plausible than the 
anomalous theories which have been hitherto held. 

The chief objection which has been advanced against a gaseous 
constitution of the ether is that, even with a highly rarefied gas, a 
retarding influence would be produced on the motions of the planets 
which in the course of time would be easily detected by astronomical 
observations. But Professor Wood shows clearly that, with his com- 
puted density for the ether, its resistance to the motions of planets 
and comets would be absolutely insensible—even in the course of 
ages. 

According to the kinetic theory of gases, the number of mole- 
cules even in a small volume of an ordinary gas is enormous. Ac- 
cording to Thomson the probable number in a cubic foot of air is 
17 X10*, an immensely large number. Even for such a rarefied gas 
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as the ether is supposed to be on Professor Wood’s theory, the number 
would be very great. He computes the number at about 10°%, 
Large, however, as this number is, the number given above for air 
is about 17,000 million times as large! From this result it would 
seem that the law of Avogadro and Ampere is not applicable to 
Professor Wood's hypothetical medium. 

Assuming that the earth’s atmosphere is subject to terrestrial 
attraction and that it obeys the well-known gaseous law of Boyle and 
Marriotte, namely, that the density is proportional to the pressure, 
we can find the law of the decrease of density with distance from the 
earth, and hence the density at any given height above the earth’s 
surface. At a certain point the atmosphere will become so rarefied 
that it will have the same density and the same tension as the ether. 
Professor Wood computes that this height is about 127 miles. This 
should be the extreme limit of the earth’s atmosphere. By another 
method, however, he finds 169 miles as the extreme height of the 
atmosphere. Both results are, however, uncertain, for a uniform 
temperature is assumed for the whole height, and as we know that 
the temperature diminishes as we ascend the assumption is incorrect. 
Assuming a probable law for the decrease of temperature, and con- 
sidering the temperature observed by Mr. Glaisher in his famous 
balloon ascents, he finds a height of 86 miles. Under certain con- 
ditions, however, he finds that the height might be increased to 110, 
and possibly even to 120 miles. Observations of the height at which 
meteors become visible indicate, in some cases, a height of 100 miles 
or more, but the usual height is between seventy and eighty miles. 

Although he considers the constitution of the ether to be gaseous 
and molecular, Professor Wood thinks “that the ether is a substance 
entirely distinct from that of the atmosphere—that the former cannot 
be considered as the latter greatly rarefied, as some have supposed.” 
He finds by computation that the density of the ether at the surface 
of the sun and at an infinite distance from that luminary is sensibly 
the same, and considers that—unlike the earth’s atmosphere—“ the 
density and tension of the zether may be considered uniform through- 
out space.” It would be impossible for a wave of light to be pro- 
pagated in air with the known velocity of light unless we suppose the 
temperature of the air to be raised enormously—something like 400 
billion degrees of the Fahrenheit scale. Professor Wood also com- 
putes the specific heat of the ether, and finds it more thana billion times 
that of hydrogen, which has the greatest specific heat of all known 
terrestrial gases. He finds the ratio of the electricity of the ether to 


its density to be very great compared with the same ratio in the case 
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of air. His result is eight, followed by eleven cyphers. He also 
shows that the earth’s attraction for the molecules of air lying near 
the limit of the earth’s atmosphere “ will exceed 500,000, the resist- 
ance of the zther; hence the molecules of air accompany the earth 
in its orbit as certainly as does the moon, and are far more rigidly 
bound to it than is its satellite.” 

A similar theory respecting the constitution of the ether has 
been advanced by Mr. S. Tolver Preston. He shows that the 
resistance offered by the air to a body moving through it is due 
to the comparatively slow motion of its molecules—about 1,600 
feet per second, or about that of a rifle bullet—and that conse- 
quently, even if its density were as low as that of the ether, it would 
still offer great resistance to bodies moving with planetary velocities. 
If we suppose the molecules of the ether to be endowed with a very 
high velocity, this resistance would vanish, as the equilibrium of the 
medium would not then be disturbed. He therefore concludes that 
the molecules of the ether are extremely minute and moving with 
high velocities. Professor Wood estimates the mean square velocity at 
286,000 miles per second. Their minuteness “ isabsolutely necessary 
to enable the ether to penetrate with freedom the molecular inter- 
stices of matter.” Their high velocity is consistent with the hypo- 
thesis of a large amount of energy being stored up in the ether, for 
the energy of a moving body varies as its mass multiplied by the 
square of its velocity. A small body moving with a high velocity 
may therefore possess more energy than a much larger body moving 
with a small velocity. As, according to the kinetic theory of gases, 
the pressure exerted by a gas depends on the velocity of its mole- 
cules, the ether may have a high pressure without being dense or 
solid, as some have supposed it to be. 

The low density of the ether found by Professor Wood has an 
important bearing on the question of the extinction of the light of 
very distant stars by absorption in the ether—an idea advocated by 
the elder Struve and other astronomers. I have shown elsewhere 
that telescopic observations yield strong evidence against the exist- 
ence of any extinction of light, at least so far as our largest 
telescopes are able to penetrate into space. Let us see what effect 
the ether of Professor Wood’s theory would have on the light of very 
distant stars. We can solve this problem by comparing its effect with 
that of the earth’s atmosphere on the light of the stars. Although the 
earth’s atmosphere extends with constantly diminishing density to a 
height of 100 miles or more, its total effect may be assumed to be 
equal to that of a homogeneous atmosphere of about five miles in 
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height, and of a density equal to that of the air at the surface of the 
earth. Now, measurements with photometers of the same star at 
different altitudes above the horizon have shown that the absorption 
of light by the earth’s atmosphere amounts in the case of a star in 
the zenith to only about a quarter of a magnitude. Assuming—as 
we are justified in doing—that the absorption of light is proportional 
to the density of the medium through which the light passes, and 
taking the density of the ether as computed by Professor Wood, I 
find that the thickness of the ether which would absorb the same 
quantity of light as the earth’s atmosphere would be about 2 x 10%8 
miles, or 2 followed by 23 cyphers—an enormous distance. Let us 
see what this distance implies. Measures of parallax have shown 
that the average parallax of stars of the first magnitude is about 7th 
of asecond. Hence the parallax of stars of the 16th magnitude— 
about the faintest visible in the great Lick telescope—would be f 
their faintness is due to distance) about y5},5,th of a second. This 
would indicate a distance of 2,062,650,000 times the sun’s distance 
from the earth, or—in miles—nearly 2 followed by 17 cyphers. 
Hence it follows that the thickness of ether necessary to reduce the 
light of a star by only a quarter of a magnitude would be about one 
million (10°) times the distance of stars of the 16th magnitude. 
We may therefore conclude that, on Professor Wood’s theory of the 
constitution of the ether, there would be no extinction of light due 
to the ether a/one, so far as the largest telescopes can penetrate into 
the depths of space. So far as our limited range of telescopic vision 
extends we may consider the ether as practically transparent, the 
total loss of light being wholly due to our own atmosphere. Of 
course there may possibly be some extinction of light caused by 
meteoric dust in space, but this hypothesis has nothing to do with 
the cther or with the question of its constitution which we have been 
considering. 

In a paper read before the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science on August 13, 1898, Professor Brush announced the 
discovery of a new gas which he calls etherion. It has “enormous 
heat-conducting capacity,” and its “mean molecular velocity is 100 
times that of hydrogen,” and Professor Brush is inclined to believe 
that it is identical with the ether of space. 

J. ELLARD GORE. 
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THE STORY OF MONACO. 


F all the thousands of English visitors who flock to the Riviera 

every winter and frequent the terrace, the gambling-rooms, or 
the concerts at Monte Carlo, very few have any idea of the strange 
and romantic history possessed by the tiny principality of Monaco. 
The gains or losses at the tables, the prices at the hotels, and the 
dresses and diamonds, genuine or Parisian, of the cocottes, who find 
a happy hunting-ground there, form the staple conversation of the 
strangers and the natives alike, and even English guide-books some- 
times display the most astonishing ignorance of the main facts con- 
nected with Monaco’s past growth and present constitution. But 
there are now ample materials for the study of Monégasque history. 
The publication, at the instigation of the late Prince Charles III, 
of the valuable Documents historiques relatifs a la Principauté de 
Monaco, under the editorship of M. Gustave Saige; the same 
scholar’s brilliant monograph, Afonaco; ses origines et son histoire, 
based on the above mentioned documents; and the labours of 
Sir James Harris, our popular consul at Nice, Monaco: Pieces his- 
toriques et trattés, in the same field, have laid bare a mine of facts, 
some of which should prove of interest to the English reader. For, 
long before the era of the Casino, Monaco was more than once in 
relations with our own country, while the mere fact of its quaint 
independence in this age of big States should attract some curiosity 
to its past career. 

An ancient tradition, which contains an undoubted element of 
fact, ascribes the foundation of Monaco to Hercules, whose name, 
Portus Herculis Moneci, it bears in Latin authors. The legend points 
to the settlement of a Phoenician colony there, Monaco being a con- 
venient halting-place on the road to Spain, and the modern name 
of the principality is probably a corruption of the Pheenician deity’s 
title, AMelgart Menonakh, “the god who gives repose or refuge.” 
We are told by the geographer Strabo that a sanctuary of this 
deity was founded, probably on the site of what is now the Con- 
damine ; Carthaginian coins have been discovered near Monte 
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Carlo; and the site of la Turbie is supposed to have been the 
Pheenician acropolis, But the early history of Monaco has found 
a more enduring memorial in the literature of Rome than in these 
scanty Phcenician traditions. Virgil has given the place immortality 
by the line of the 4neid in which he depicts Julius Czesar on his 
way back to Italy as “descending from the Alpine fastnesses and 
the citadel of Monaco,” and Lucan has commemorated the “ hollow 
rock” of “ Hercules’ sacred harbour,” safe from the blasts of every 
wind but one. On the heights of la Turbie there still rise, towering 
above the brand-new hotel and the station of the mountain-railway, 
the ruins of the trophy which Augustus erected seven years before 
the Christian era to celebrate the submission of the forty-five Alpine 
tribes from the Adriatic to the Mediterranean. Finally, Tacitus has 
told us how in that “single long year” of civil war, when Otho and 
Vitellius fought for the mastership of the Roman world, this region 
felt the first shock of their opposing armies, and how here, too, the 
successes of Vespasian over Vitellius began. Save for the transit of 
the Emperor Maximian through Monaco after his campaign against 
the rebellious peasants of Gaul, we hear no more of the “haven of 
Hercules ” in Roman history. 

But Christianity now appears on the scene ; for Monaco, which 
is said to possess more priests than any other country in Europe, and 
has chosen for its motto the words Desa /Juvante, can boast of a 
patron saint and martyr. Sainte-Dévote, whose festival is still kept 
every January 27, whose chapel still stands at the bottom of the 
ravine of the Gaumates, was brought over, a dead and mangled 
corpse, from Corsica, and her spirit, so the old monkish chroniclers 
say, taking the form of a dove, guided her bearers to Monaco, and 
settled in that rocky valley, in which so many suicides now meet 
their death.! Then came barbarian invasions of pleasant Liguria; 
Lombards, checked at last by the great Charlemagne, and Saracen 
pirates ravaged those “coasts of gold,” until William, Count of 
Provence, put them to rout. For the next two centuries we hear 
little of Monaco, which was then the property of the feudal lords of 
la Turbie. But in r191 the ambitious Genoese obtained a grant of 
the harbour and rock, on which the present town stands, from the 
Emperor Henry VI., under the condition that they should build a 
fort there. After a long delay the fortifications were constructed 
on the site of what is now the palace, and the Count of Provence 
formally ceded all his rights to the Genoese Republic, which 


1 The servant ofa friend of mine witnessed one such case in the autumn of 
1897 from the Pont Sainte-Dévote. 
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organised the Government of Monaco in its usual systematic 
fashion. It was at this epoch that we first find mention of the 
Grimaldi family in connection with the spot, which still owns its sway. 

The early origin of the Grimaldis has been obscured by the well- 
meant efforts of courtly antiquaries to give to the reigning family of 
Monaco an almost fabulous antiquity. Brushing aside all these 
fables, which M. Saige has wisely discarded, we find the Grimaldis 
occupying various important posts under the Genoese Republic in 
the course of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and possessed of 
considerable influence in the Western Riviera. In the civil wars 
between the Guelfs and Ghibellines, which divided Genoa into two 
factions, the Grimaldi were among the former, and when their party 
was expelled from “the proud city,” a member of the family, 
Francesco Grimaldi, surnamed Jfadizia, made himself master of 
Monaco by means of a stratagem. On the night of January 8, 
1297, he obtained admission to the fortress in the guise of a monk, 
introduced his Guelf followers and overpowered the guards. Thus 
for the first time was a Grimaldi lord of Monaco—an event still 
commemorated by the two monkish supporters of the Grimaldi arms 
in the scutcheon of the principality. But the family’s first lordship 
was short-lived. Four years later it had to give up its conquest 
to the King of Naples, and in the fourteenth century Monaco was 
several times lost and won. The most interesting figure in that period 
of Monégasque history is that of Charles Grimaldi, who was lord of 
Monaco for about a quarter of a century ; and, not content with 
making its navy the terror of the Mediterranean, and even of the 
Levant, took an active part in the French war against England. In 
1339 he sacked Southampton ; he was present at the naval engage- 
ment between the English and French fleets off Guernsey ; and was 
Ieft for dead on the field of Crécy. But he recovered from his 
wounds, and acquired by purchase the lordships of Mentone and 
Roquebrune, so long associated with Monaco in its later history. 
“Happy in the opportunity of his death,” he died before the 
Genoese captured his rocky capital in 1357. The story of Monaco 
then merges in that of Genoa, until in 1419 the Grimaldi were 
reinstated, and the three grandsons of Charles Grimaldi ruled it by 
turns, a year at a time. This arrangement was soon cut short by 
a Milanese occupation of the place, which, however, led to so 
many disturbances with the inhabitants of la Turbie, that the 
Duke of Savoy demanded the destruction of the fortifications. A 
little later John I. Grimaldi, the most active of the three brothers 
who had ruled Monaco jointly, recovered the possession of that town 
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as the vassal of the Duke of Milan, and the deaths of his fellow- 
rulers, and the speedy disappearance of the Milanese suzerainty, left 
him sole lord of his entire domain. But it was necessary to dis- 
arm the constant enmity of the Duke of Savoy. John accordingly, 
in 1448, submitted to become the vassal of the Duke for half 
Mentone and all Roquebrune—the other half of Mentone belonged 
to another branch of the Grimaldi family at that date—and three 
years later actually sold Monaco and his “ crown,” as the Genoese 
doge called it, to the French Dauphin, who afterwards became the 
famous Louis XI. But, as that crafty prince never paid the pur- 
chase money, the first act of John’s son and successor, Catalan, was 
to denounce the treaty. That ruler left behind him one daughter, 
and, by the laws of the Grimaldi, she could only inherit on con- 
dition that she married one of the family. Though only six years 
old at her father’s death, she was, therefore, at once espoused to 
her cousin Lambert, who was then forty-two. The reign of Lam- 
bert, marked by almost constant plots and quarrels, saw, however, 
the principle of Monaco’s sovereign independence firmly recognised 
in international treaties, and the whole of Mentone included in its 
dominions. His successor, John II., took part in the Italian expe- 
ditions of the French kings, Charles VIII. and Louis XII., and 
received from them as a reward the titles of “ Captain-General of 
the Western Riviera” and “ Governor of Ventimiglia,” now the first 
station beyond the Italian frontier. But this luxurious and artistic 
ruler, who restored the castles of Monaco and Mentone, and amazed 
the courtiers of France by the splendour of his attire, was killed by his 
brother Lucien, who then became his successor. But Lucien’s reign 
was a stormy one. The Genoese besieged his possessions, the King of 
France kept him a prisoner in hope of compelling him to give up to 
the French so important a stronghold as Monaco, and the Florentines 
complained of the droit de mer, which the Monégasques had long 
levied on passing ships. It was on this occasion that Macchiavelli 
was sent as Florentine envoy to Monaco ; and even when these diffi- 
culties had been settled, and Louis XII. had recognised that “the 
lordship of Monaco depends on God and the sword alone,” Lucien 
was not secure. <n assassin himself, he perished by an assassin’s 
hand. One August night he was stabbed in a lonely gallery of his 
palace by his nephew, Bartholomew Doria of Dolceacqua,' who 
aspired to succeed him. But the murderer failed to reap the reward 
of his crime. Lucien’s bishop-brother, Augustine, arrived in the 
nick of time, and Doria was glad to escape with his life. 


1 Dolceacqua is a picturesque village near Bordighera, with a fine bridge and 
the ruins of the Doria family’s ancestral castle. 
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The turbulent career of Lucien marks a distinct era in the 
story of Monaco. He was the first of its lords who coined 
money, of which one specimen exists, and assumed upon it the 
name of “Prince,” in token of his sovereign rights. But with 
his death began the era of the Spanish protectorate over Monaco, 
which lasted from 1524 to 1641. Various motives, chief 
among them the escape of his brother’s murderer into France, 
induced Augustine to accept this protectorate, which, though 
Monaco was expressly recognised in the treaty as a sovereign 
State, brought it within the Spanish sphere of influence. It was 
included in conventions between Spain and other Powers, and 
in 1529 the Emperor Charles V. visited his diminutive ally. 
He was on the point of procuring him a cardinal’s hat, when 
Augustine died suddenly, it was said, of poison, and his nephew, 
Honoré I., reigned in his stead. But Honoré was a mere cipher all 
his reign. Even after he attained his majority one of his relatives, 
Stephen Grimaldi, directed the Government as his adopted father. 
Stephen was one of the most energetic of Monaco’s rulers. He 
made the Spanish protectorate purely nominal, and on one occasion 
refused to allow the great Emperor, Charles V., within his gates, 
though at the same moment, for the second time in its history, the 
place received the Pope as its guest. The galleys of Monaco now 
gained laurels against the Turks. They took part in the capture of 
Tunis by the Emperor in 1535—an event which led to the introduc- 
tion of the cactus from Africa to the sunny rocks of the Riviera.! 
They were present at the disastrous battle between the Turks and 
the Imperial forces before Algiers, and at the siege of Malta in 1565. 
Even at the battle of Lepanto two galleys, commanded by captains 
from Mentone, bore the Grimaldi flag in the service of the Genoese 
branch of the family. Nor did Stephen neglect to strengthen the 
fortifications of his rock-citadel, to increase the palace, and to con- 
struct the great cistern. The next two reigns, those of Charles II. 
and Hercules, found Monaco once more engaged in disputes with 
the Duke of Savoy over the homage due for Mentone and Roque- 
brune, while two attempts were made by adventurers to seize the 
fortress. A conspiracy was formed against Hercules by an agent of 
the Savoyard party, and he fell, like two of his predecessors, by an 
assassin’s hand. But the natives would have no lords save the 
Grimaldi, so his little son, Honoré II., succeeded him. The fifty- 
eight years’ reign of this sovereign marked a great change in the 
fortunes of the little State. At first, indeed, under the guardianship 


2 Pemberton: Zhe History of Monaco, p. 125. 
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of the Spanish Prince de Valdetare, Honoré was a mere puppet of 
the Spaniards. A Spanish garrison held Monaco, disarmed the 
inhabitants, and deprived them of their time-honoured assemblies, 
or parlements. Honoré at first consoled himself for this loss of real 
power by laying stress on his exalted rank. He now styled himself 
Prince et Seigneur, instead of simply Seigneur, and, for the first 
time since Lucien’s days, we have Monégasque coins, for which a 
mint was founded in the principality. But these outward symbols 
of sovereignty did not satisfy Honoré’s ambitions. He had long 
been scheming with Richelieu to exchange the Spanish for a French 
protectorate, and in 1641 the treaty of Péronne regulated for the 
next century and a half the relations of Monaco and France. A 
French garrison was to occupy the fortress, but the Prince was to 
preserve his sovereign rights, to be included in all French treaties, 
and be compensated for the property which he would lose in Spain 
by grants of lands in France. The fortress was captured by means 
of a surprise, the French garrison established, and the Prince created 
Duc de Valentinois—a title which still runs in the family—and 
received with the greatest honours at the French Court. Monaco 
was now of much more importance than before ; many distinguished 
persons visited it, and it is curious to find the then Duke of York 
(afterwards King James II.) meditating in 1650 the concentration of 
a fleet there against Oliver Cromwell. 

The next Prince of Monaco, Louis, made a name for himself in 
various ways. As a soldier he took part with the Dutch against the 
English at the battle of the Texel; as a man of fashion, he even 
dared to become the rival of our Charles II. at the gay English 
court for the favours of one of the reigning beauties; as a law- 
giver, he drew up the so-called Code Louis, or “Statutes of the 
Principality of Monaco,” which dealt most severely with im- 
morality, and aimed at making the State a model of all the 
virtues. Unhappy in his family life, Louis was glad to seek 
employment abroad, and he filled at his death the post of 
French Ambassador in Rome, whither he had been sent on the eve 
of the troublous question of the Spanish succession. The war which 
broke out over that question nearly ruined his successor, Anthony, 
who had to melt down his plate to pay for the new fortifications of 
Monaco. The brief possession of the lordship of that troublesome 
neighbour, la Turbie, for eight years was a small compensation to 
him, and antiquaries and travellers must regret the destruction! of 


1 Its restoration was planned, but not carried out, in 1859.—Pemberton¢ 
The History of Monaco, p. 5. 
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nearly the whole of Augustus’s memorable tower at this epoch by 
the French army. At the treaty of Utrecht the Duke of Savoy 
demanded the cession of Monaco, and, failing in this, the recogni- 
tion, which had lapsed for over two centuries, of his suzerainty over 
Mentone and Roquebrune. This latter question, referred to the 
arbitration of the French and English Governments, was settled in 
favour of the Duke of Savoy. It is an interesting fact that the 
English arbitrator was the poet Prior. A still more awkward pro- 
blem, that of the succession to the principality, now became acute, 
for as Anthony’s children were all daughters, he had, according to 
the family law, to provide the eldest of them with a husband, who 
would take the name of Grimaldi, in default of any eligible suitor of 
that family. Such a person was found in Jacques de Matignon, 
Comte de Thorigny, a member of a distinguished Breton family, who 
was created Duc de Valentinois on his marriage. As both Anthony 
and his eldest daughter died in the same year, 1731, Jacques de 
Matignon became Prince, resigning, however, in favour of his son, 
Honoré III., two years later. A brilliant soldier, Honoré was at the 
battle of Fontenoy, where his brother’s wound provoked the line of 
Voltaire : 
Monaco perd son sang et l’Amour en soupire, 


and was himself wounded in a subsequent engagement. During the 
war of the Austrian succession, the principality was in constant risk 
of being bombarded by the English fleet, which was cruising in the 
Mediterranean, and Admiral Byng captured the man-of-war which 
was stationed in the harbour to collect the customary dues. But 
another event rendered the relations between England and Monaco 
extremely cordial. In 1767 the Duke of York, brother of George IIL, 
on his way from Marseilles to Genoa, fell ill at Monaco, and died in 
the room of the palace which is still called by his name. George IIL, 
greatly touched by the kind attentions of Honoré to his brother, 
invited him to visit London, and presented him with six horses. 
Honoré stayed two months in England, and visited Portsmouth, 
Greenwich Hospital, and Woolwich, receiving everywhere the utmost 
hospitality. So far all had gone well with him ; the long-standing 
dispute with the Dukes of Savoy (now become Kings of Sardinia) 
about the boundary of the principality had been settled ; the little 
State had prospered greatly since the close of the war; the first 
newspaper, the Courrier de Monaco, had been started, and several 
artists and men of letters had arisen from among the natives. 
Suddenly caine the French Revolution, and Monaco, too, came 
under the influence of the new ideas. 
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The first symptom of the change appeared in 1790, when the 
three towns which comprised the principality demanded elective 
councils. Honoré at first yielded, but afterwards withdrew his con- 
cessions. In spite of the revolutionary movement, he continued for 
a time to maintain his position, received from Danton a recognition 
of his position as a sovereign, and was voted compensation by the 
French National Assembly for the loss of the feudal rights in France 
which had been granted him by the treaty of Péronne. But in 
January, 1793, the Mentone revolutionists planted a tree of liberty ; 
the other towns followed their example ; with the support of French 
generals, primary assemblies met, and, after forming themselves into 
a national convention, proclaimed the deposition of the Prince and 
their desire for union with the French Republic. On the proposal 
of Carnot, their wishes were heard, and on March 4 the former 
principality became a portion of the department of the Alpes- 
Maritimes, and the town of Monaco, in the classical style of that 
age, was rebaptized under its ancient name of Port d’Hercule. 
For the next twenty-one years its history was merged in that of 
France. 

The position of the princely family was a most awkward one. 
Carnot had said that Honoré should be protected in his rights as a 
private citizen of the Republic, but he and his family were thrown 
into prison, and his daughter-in-law, Princess Joseph, executed. All 
historians are loud in their praises of her courage ; she refused to 
purchase a delay by declaring herself with child, cut off her hair with 
a piece of glass, that it should not be contaminated by the executioner, 
and rouged her face, lest her pallor should be mistaken for fear. But 
under Napoleon the family’s fortunes improved. Prince Joseph and 
the future Prince, Honoré V., held important posts in his service, 
and the latter fought in several of his campaigns. Meanwhile, at 
Monaco itself, they had lost nearly all their property. The palace 
had been ransacked and many of its contents sold or pillaged, and it 
was successively turned into barracks, a military hospital, and a poor- 
house. But the people suffered little in this period, though in 1800. 
the crew of an English frigate carried off the arms and ammunition 
of the fortress, causing a terrific explosion. Moreover, the construc- 
tion of the Corniche road, finished in 1812, was a benefit to Mentone, 
through which Pope Pius VII. passed, amid great enthusiasm, on his 
return to Rome. A few years earlier the body of Pius VI. had been 
landed at Monaco, where an inscription in the new cathedral 
commemorates the event. 

On the first fall of Napoleon, in 1814, the principality, thanks to 
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Talleyrand, who prevented its annexation to the kingdom of 
Sardinia, was replaced in the position that it had held before the 
Revolution. Honoré III. being now dead, and Honoré IV. an 
invalid, Prince Joseph acted as regent, till the Prince’s eldest son 
(afterwards Honoré V.) claimed his right to that post. On his way 
out to Monaco in 1815 his carriage was stopped near Cannes by 
the troops of Napoleon, just landed from Elba. A conversation 
ensued between the Emperor and his former officer. ‘Where are 
you going?” said the Emperor. “Iam going home—to Monaco,” 
replied the Prince. ‘And I, too,” said Napoleon, “am going 
home—to the Tuileries.” As soon as the return of the Emperor 
became known, a body of English troops, under Colonel Burke, 
occupied Monaco for the King of Sardinia, and, in spite of Honoré’s 
protests, the English remained there till the treaty of Vienna in 1815 
transferred the protectorate of the principality from France to 
Sardinia, which also obtained the old homage from Mentone and 
Roquebrune. In 1817 the treaty of Stupiniggi replaced that of 
Péronne, and gave Sardinia the right of maintaining a garrison at 
Monaco, while a subsequent convention abolished the tobacco 
manufactory of the principality—~- great loss to the people em- 
ployed. This was the first grievance which marked Honoré’s un- 
fortunate administration. His actual reign began on his father’s 
death in 1819, and from that moment to its termination in 1841 it 
was one long series of blunders. An excellent officer, he was not 
only a poor economist, but, what was worse, fancied himself an 
authority on finance and economics. His system was to erect every 
industry into a monopoly, and to protect that monopoly by a Chinese 
wall of protection, thus compelling his subjects to purchase inferior 
articles at a superior price. Grain was thus treated as a monopoly, 
and in a purely agricultural country manufactures were started, for 
which there was no demand. The revenues which the Prince wrung 
from his subjects were four times what they had furnished before the 
Revolution, and were mostly spent in Paris, where he lived as an 
absentee from his principality. Honoré V. was, indeed, a tyrant, 
but he seems all the time to have believed that he was doing the 
best for those over whom he tyrannised. The revolt of Mentone in 
1821 was a proof that they did not share his views. But he paid no 
heed to their complaints, and posed as a reformer of society by 
his book on “ Pauperism and the Means of Destroying it.” The 
final straw was the issue of a coinage, which no one wanted, and 
which caused great complaints abroad. Yet Honoré V. did some 
good to Monaco ; he made the carriage road from Monaco to the 
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Condamine, laid out gardens, and built a few churches. But his 
misrule laid the foundations of his successor’s troubles. 

Florestan, the next prince, was, indeed, ill-fitted for the task of 
governing even a small State in difficult times. He had, like his 
brother, Honoré V., been a soldier, and had suffered imprisonment 
in Russia after Napoleon’s famous campaign ; but he never liked the 
army, and had quiet literary tastes, which were only offended by the 
business of government. But at first he made a good impression by 
coming to Monaco and abolishing the oppressive monopoly of grain, 
which had been one of the chief grievances of the late reign. This 
was, however, merely “the kindness of kings upon their coronation 
day.” The bad old system went on unchanged, and in his zeal for 
education on his own lines Florestan actually carried the protective 
principle into the domain of teaching, prohibiting any private person 
from giving instruction in the subjects which were taught in his new 
college at Mentone. An attempt to establish an olive mill with 
English machinery near that town, in which the olives of the peasants, 
purchased by the Government at a fixed price, were to be ground, 
irritated one of the chief local industries, and discontent became 
epidemic. At Mentone and Roquebrunea Sardinian separatist party 
was formed, and the fact that a number of Monégasques had, since 
the convention of 1817, found employment in the Sardinian service, 
naturally made them look to the House of Savoy rather than to that 
of the Grimaldi. The Liberal movement in Italy increased their 
desire for separation from absolutist Monaco, and M. Charles Trenca, 
a prominent inhabitant of Mentone, who had been dismissed from 
the Prince’s employment, became on both public and private 
grounds the chief of the Opposition—the George Washington on a 
very small stage of this miniature revolution. The Prince of Monaco 
in Sardou’s clever play, Radagas, takes the wise step of muzzling 
the revolutionary leader by making him his Minister. But Florestan 
was not wise, and did everything he could to weaken his own 
position. He hesitated and promised, when too late, half reforms, 
which satisfied no one, and only led to the demand for more. Asa 
last card he sent his eldest son to Mentone to pacify the people; 
but this device was not very successful, and the Sardinian troops, 
which were despatched there from the garrison of Monaco, were 
greeted as deliverers by the Separatists, who demanded the Sardinian 
Constitution. This at last Florestan conceded, but, on the very day 
before, the Revolution of February 1848 had broken out in Paris, 
and soon found imitators at Mentone. On March 2 a provisional 
government was proclaimed, and a decree was passed, declaring the 
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Grimaldi deposed, and creating Mentone and Roquebrune “ free 
towns” under the protection of the King of Sardinia. A plédiscite, 
held soon afterwards, gave 568 votes for, and none against, annexation 
to that kingdom ; a memorial, signed by 370 so-called principistes, 
was the reply of the Grimaldi party. But the protests of the French 
Republic prevented the Sardinian Government from formally 
annexing the two “free towns” ; although the Chamber of Deputies 
at Turin voted annexation, it was not carried out, and the Govern- 
ment contented itself with a provisional arrangement, under which a 
Sardinian commissioner was sent to govern the two towns, united to 
Nice by decree. An attempt of the hereditary Prince of Monaco to 
recover his lost heritage by a coup de main at Mentone in 1854 failed, 
and he was arrested by the Sardinian authorities. England and 
France now took up the cause of the Grimaldi, but the Crimean war 
occupied everyone’s mind ; and though the Mentone question was 
raised at the Congress of Paris, it was still unsettled when Florestan 
died in 1856. Throughout, the town of Monaco had remained loyal 
to him. 

His son, Charles III., had, as we have seen, played a very active 
part in this question, and lost no time in beginning negotiations on 
the subject. But the war between Italy and Austria in 1859 com- 
pletely altered the conditions of the problem. Nice having been 
given up by the Italians to France on condition of a plébiscite, the 
two communes of Mentone and Roquebrune were included in the 
vote. Charles protested, but as 695 against 54 had voted for 
annexation, he was ready to negotiate, and on February 2, 1861, 
ceded his rights over Mentone and Roquebrune to France for four 
million francs payable by the French Government, which also under- 
took to secure the passage of the railway through Monaco, to keep 
up the road to Mentone, and to construct one along the coast to 
Nice. Thus the principality was reduced to one-fifth of its original 
size ; but, at the same time, the Italian garrison was withdrawn and 
the Italian protectorate ceased. In 1865 another treaty established 
a customs’ union with France, which was to work the posts and 

elegraphs and pay a certain sum to the Prince in return. In 1885, 
however, the Prince issued his own stamps, and the practice, though 
it involves a considerable loss of money, has been continued by his 
successor. But the great event of Charles’s reign, which completely 
transformed the character of Monaco, was the opening of the gaming- 
tables. First started in the old town in 1856, itwas at the outset a 
failure, chiefly owing to the difficulty of reaching Monaco before the 
opening of the railway. In 1863 M. Blanc obtained the concession 
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to opena gaming-room, and, under his auspices, the present establish- 
ment was begun on the rocky quarter known as the Spélugues, but 
now far more famous as Monte Carlo. When, in 1868, the railway 
was opened, the success of the tables was assured, and the Prince 
was so sure that they could maintain the principality, that in 1869 
he abolished all direct taxes, and thus closed the stormy chapter in 
Monaco’s history which had been the chief cause of the revolution 
at Mentone. Anxious to emphasise his complete independence, he 
created the order of Saint Charles, concluded treaties of extradition 
with foreign States, formed a staff of consuls, ministers, and other 
diplomatists, issued his own money, codified his laws, saw that 
Monaco was represented at all the great international exhibitions, 
and obtained complete religious autonomy by the erection of the 
Abbey of Monaco into a bishopric, for which a new cathedral was 
built on the site of the historic church of Saint Nicholas. Charles III. 
could, indeed, have said that he found Monaco poor and left it rich, 
found it unknown and left it famous, found it brick and left it 
marble. ‘The principality, as it is to-day, was his work for good or 
bad, and when he died on September 10, 1889, he bequeathed what 
was an inexhaustible gold-mine to his son and successor. 

Just ten years have elapsed since Prince Albert ascended the 
throne of the Grimaldi amid a pageant which recalled the Middle 
Ages. The reigning sovereign, who is fifty-one years old, was edu- 
cated as a naval officer, and has served in both the Spanish and 
French navies, taking part in the Franco-German war of 1870. In 
England he is known for his papers on oceanography ; in Fran¢® he 
has lately made himself conspicuous for his letter to Madame 
Dreyfus ; at home he is regarded as a very shrewd man of business, 
who has made excellent terms for himself with the Casino Company. 
So far the most important event of his reign has been the renewal 
of M. Blanc’s original concession, which would have expired in 
1913, for a further period of fifty years from that date. This new 
privilege will have cost from first to last a million sterling in hard 
cash, paid to the Prince ; an annuity rising every ten years, till it will 
reach £100,000 in the last decade; a new opera-house, to cost 
£80,000 ; and, as a recognition of the artistic tastes of the Princess, 
a sum of £1,000 for each of ten special representations at the 
theatre. He also receives, as may be seen from the balance-sheet 
of the company for last year, an additional grant of £20,000 for 
his law courts, police and army of seventy-five men, and is alsoa 
large shareholder in the concern. Besides all this, the Casino pays 
for public works and roads, lighting, the water supply, the official 
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wash-house, the State baths, and the loss on the post-office, while, 
true to the religious character of Monaco, it gives grants to the 
bishop, the clergy, and the convents. In short, the contemporary 
history of Monaco is simply that of the Casino, and the descendant 
of the Grima!di is that very modern product—the aristocratic 
financier. 

But a great many things may happen before 1963. Shoulda 
war break out between France and Italy, little Monaco would hardly 
escape annexation by the victor ; public morality might, perhaps, in 
the customary fashion, be invoked as an excuse for breaking the 
treaties on which the independence of this tiny State reposes, and 
the taxless joys of Monégasque citizenship would then be a thing of 


the past. 


W. MILLER. 
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HEZEKIAH WOODWARD ON 
EDUCATION (1640). 


I. 


HE exact title of Hezekiah Woodward’s noteworthy book on 
“ Good Education ” is as follows :— 


“Or THE CHILD’s PoRTION, viz.: Goop EpucaTion. By E. W. 


“ Or, the Book of the Education of Youth that hath for some years 
lain in obscurity ; but is now brought to light for the help of Parents 
and Tutors, to whom it is recommended By 

Will. Goudge, D.D. Joseph Caryl. 

Edm. Calamy. Jer. Burroughs. 

John Goodwin. William Greenhill.” 
And lower down on the page is the quotation from St. Chrysostom :—. 

‘‘ As our Seminaries or seed-plots are, such are the Land and Nation : 
As the Parents, house and school are, such are the town and city.” 

[Date: 1649. Size 4to.] 

The Preface shows the necessity and worth of a virtuous educa- 
tion. The end of education suggested is that it supplies the means 
to “pull” our nature “out of the rubbish of Adam’s and of our 
own ruins, and to smooth over the face of it again, beautifying the 
same and making it comely.”! Education is the culture and 
manurance of the child’s nature—it is, to quote “that noble 
scholar,” 2 the Georgics of the mind. This is a work of import- 
ance, “more than anything in the world besides ; yea, more than a 
world is worth.” 

Woodward proceeds to state that he can best treat of the 
good culture of the child by noting defects in his own education. 
He then gives autobiographical details which are amongst the most 
interesting pages of hisbook. For instance :— 


1 This reminds us of Milton’s words: ‘* The end, then, of learning, is to 
repair the ruins of our first parents by regaining to know God aright.” 
2 Lord Bacon. 
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Woopwarpv’s STAMMERING. 

“T had naturally /inguam impeditam, a stammering tongue. My 
mother, who could love her child and yet be wise (two things they 
say incompatible, but she could do both, as all know that know her), 
was tender of me, and the more tender the more my imperfection 
was. . . . Such discretion she used towards me, that had I found 
the same under those hands, whereto I was committed, I persuade 
myself I had every way thrived better than I did.” 

















Woopwarp’s TRIBUTE TO HIS MOTHER. 
The father died before Hezekiah was a year old. 
“No children in that country, of what rank soever, did owe more 

to a Mother for her precepts, her prayers and her practice than we 
did, and no parent expected and had a more honourable observance 
from her children than she had. Mothers may hold their authority 
and maintain the same, say what they will to the contrary. It is 
their fault if they do not maintain their right, and it will be their 
sorrow. ... When her day came, even her appointed day, then 
was she taken away from seeing the evil to come. She died as she 
lived (I mention but the practice of her widowhood) like Jacob, 
blessing her children, so she fell asleep, and was brought to the 
grave, that silent place, like a sheaf of wheat to the barn, as full of 
graces as of years.” 

“T have digressed,” adds Woodward, “a little here, but I could 
not remember a Mother and such a Mother barely so and no more.” 
Nor could I forbear to quote the beautiful words expressing his 
feeling. 

For six years and a half he was ata grammar school, “one of 
the best note in all that country.” 






















LIFE AT THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL: THE FEAR OF THE Rop. 
“In all this time spent in Grammar (six years is a great length 
in one span), I know not which lost me most time, fear or play. I 
know I played away much of the time, but I know also fear hin- 
dered me most, and cast me farthest back. I remember the noble 
knight’s words in his feigned Arcadia. ‘His mind,’ saith he, ‘was 
fixed upon another devotion, so he minded the speech no more than 
a boy doth his lesson, when he hath leave to play.’ Fear works the 
same effect that play doth. If the master be as ready to smite as he 
is to speak (as too many such there are), the boy’s mind is fixed upon 
another devotion, how he may save himself ; his eye is upon the rod 
or hand, and all his observation is how he may avoid the blow. As 
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for other observations, which his lesson would yield, they must stay 
a fitter season for admittance, when the master and scholar both are 
better fitted and tuned, the one to give, the other to take, instruction.” 

The over-tasking of the memory and the severity of correction 
are the two defects of the school, as Woodward notes them. When he 
reached the University, “soon enough and raw enough,” there were 
further though different shortcomings to deal with. “Empty and 
unfraught ” though he was, he was put to Logic and Rhetoric. “I 
gathered,” he says, “some ends together, so as that my collections 
that way and provision of learning was (as our Advancer compareth 
it) like a Fripper’s or Broker's shop, that hath ends of everything, but 
nothing of worth.” In the disputations of the University, Wood- 
ward was at a disadvantage. His tongue was very imperfect when 
he was not ready with what he had to speak. 


WRITTEN Notes A DISCOURAGEMENT OF MEMoRY. 

“T charged my paper book with many notes, my memory with 
few, or none at all ; and had I gone on so, the Scholar had lost if 
not quite his Treasurer ; yet he had put it out of office: ‘The most 
faithful servant in the world, if it be called to an account constantly, 
if not, the very worst, a very slug.’! Let there be a Recognition of 
what we hear or read, a chewing of it again (for, as conference with 
others is the life of study, so meditation is the life of reading), then 
we may book it (we may and must take some brief heads of it at 
first), but charge the memory rather than the book. Call it to an 
account, so may a man prove as famous for memory as our Jewell 
was, who had the Art indeed.” 

One of the most characteristic chapters of Woodward’s book is 
that “ Of Callings,” z.e. the occupation in life to which the child is to 
go after being educated. His conclusion was, “ In the choice there- 
of the parent must follow Nature and look up to God.” The follow- 
ing passage in the Preface explains Woodward’s more than ordinary 
interest in the matter. 


CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. 


‘‘ My speech was little mended [after six years at College]. I must 
bend to some course. . . . I must tend to some mark. What may 
that be? A Divine, Lawyer, or Physician? . . . I was fitter for the 
last of the three, for a sick man likes a silent Physician, who hath 
skill to cure him, not words to weary him ; he is in pain, words put 
him to more pain. The truth is, I could think upon no course, but 


? From Quintilian, lib. ii, cap. 2. 
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either to dig or to beg, so I resolved on that which had most labour 
and least shame, to labour with my hands ; but that should be in a 
strange land ; and thither I went twice, wherein though I laboured 
not with the hand, yet I was fed.” 

Then came a change. Woodward looked on himself as the 
“most helpless fellow in the world.” 


WooDWARD BECOMES A DIVINE. 


** How much of my precious sand run out, while my thoughts 
were troubled about nothing, or that which was quite out of my 
reach ! how was I tossed, like a ship in a storm of my own raising! 
and (as Seneca saith) though tossed much, I sailed nothing. . . . While 
I was thus moiling and troubling myself about God’s charge (so it 
was), how I should be fed to-morrow and clothed to-morrow, that 
had sufficient for to-day ; the Lord beheld the wriggling of the worm, 
and forebare to crush it, notwithstanding my intermeddling with his 
eharge (which is to keep and feed his people) and the neglect of my 
own, which is to give all faithful diligence. And so, as in Paul’s 
passage, He brake the ship, yet brought safe to land. He crossed 
my friends’ designs, and dashed all our projects and placed me in 
such a calling, and in that place which was least thought of... . 
That very instrument [7.e. his tongue] hath brought in a competency, 
which I thought impossible to be. And in such a place hath God 
provided for me, that is of the best note ; whereas, if I could have 
found the way, I would have crept into a mouse-hole.” 

The point of view developed in the Preface, therefore, is a 
personal one, but it is necessary to follow it to understand Wood- 
ward’s book. He looks upon the ordinary parent as being inclined 
to pass by the necessity of careful education. What can a poor, 
weak, stammering child be taught? What can a parent do for the 
teaching of his child? “This is the common accent put upon 
children’s defects.” The remedy is: “ Let the parent do the work 
of the day upon the day and leave the morrow to God. Let him do 
it cheerfully and in hope.” He argues, If the child be deficient, so 
much the more need for instruction. And if he is going to the 
humble work of the world, to drive the carts or hold the ploughs, 
yet the more should his mental powers be governed in the “empty 
space” before he begins his work. 

“ For my part, had I achild to design to the Plough or to the Sea, or 
to some less stirring trade (in all these cases or courses of life learning 
is neglected as a thing of no use), I should as faithfully bestow upon 
him the culture and manurance of his mind first, and as readily I 
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should do it, and I should think it to my good ends as another parent 
would do, that had designed his to the College.” 

No words could put more plainly the humanitarian and demo- 
cratic view of education than these. 

The sum and substance of Woodward’s philosophy of the subject 
is contained in the following passage :— 

“If the child have great parts (signs thereof there may be), be 
greatly thankful ; but boast not thyself, nor child, as many do (a com- 
modity quickly changed as a forward spring is quickly blasted). If 
the child have weak parts, be thankful too, and rest content. Crave 
wisdom the rather to improve them, to make them stronger, as too 
few do ; but so we should do, and it is all we can do.” 

The main difficulty in treating of Woodward’s book—of the Child’s 
Portion (which ex tends in its two parts to nearly 400 quarto pages) — 
is to distinguish its educational import apart from its religious sur- 
roundings. The most weighty portions are probably the (Chapter VII.) 
“ Method in reading the Book of the Creatures ” (¢.e. what we should 
call Natural Science), and (Chapter IX.) “‘The Master’s Charge.” 
Chapter X., the last of the first part, deals with the subject men- 
tioned before, viz. “* Ca/lings.” 

By the “ creatures ” Woodward evidently means the whole of the 
creation with the exception of man. He does not mean merely the 
animal creation, for he refers to the garden as furnishing many 
varieties for instruction. Following Bacon, the “noble and learned 
Advancer,” he first disposes of the objections made to the study of 
Nature. He shows that it is neither vain nor presumptuous to study 
Nature in a right spirit. How necessary it is to give ourselves up 
with an entire heart to this study is seen by the fact that it is easy 
enough to “see the creatures” without in any way learning to under- 
stand them. 


SEEING AND NOT UNDERSTANDING. 


‘There are,” says Woodward, “two most sensible and once 
honourable trades both, though now as was said, cooks are of 
more esteem because the old simplicity of life and livelihood are 
out of fashion' : two trades, I say, and they maintain the state of 
the world, the one of shepherdy, the other of husbandry. They who 
are versed herein, should be, if they are not tenants, well instructed 
men, for their books, which are full of instructicn, are still in their 

?In his Preface, Woodward speaks in the highest terms of the ‘‘ ancient and 


honourable profession ” of the husbandmen— though he laments they do not till 
their minds more, 
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eye ; and they are still poring upon them. They live still in the 
view of heaven, and of the earth; the one tending his sheep, the 
other driving his ox and horse; and yet, though this they do, yet 
have they gained no more true understanding, from their observa- 
tions in either, than the sheep or ox have, which they tend and 
drive. Experience tells us that the shepherd and the husbandman 
are the most ignorant persons in the world. . . . They do behold 
the creature and no more.... Their senses report no more to 
the mind, but that they have seen it ; no more.” 


THE Way oF CoMENIUS. 


“The spirit of the child, as I may say, is fashioned and moulded 
to the pattern and model of that it looks upon. And note we, then, 
the child goes on with ease and delight when the understanding and 
the tongue are drawn along, like parallel lines, not one a jot before 
another. It is Comenius his rule, the ablest man in that way, that 
yet the world hath taken notice of. And this also the parent shall 
the more easily effect and with quicker despatch, if (when he hath 
laid the book of the creatures before the child’s eye and is reading 
the lecture from thence), he shall put the lecture into questions, and 
make the child, not an hearer only (that is the old manner), but a 
party in the business. It will much enliven and quicken the child’s 
fancy, to see itself joined as a party in the work, though it is little it 
can do.” 

The asking of questicns is an ancient and authentic methcd. It 
was Christ’s way of learning and teaching. He sat amongst the 
doctors hearing and asking them questions. ‘“ Now,” says Wood- 
ward, “‘as the best things are, it is grown out of use and fashion.” 
He is writing in 1640. 

Woodward then offers what he calls his “lectures cn the crea- 
tures.” He draws attention to the physical facts (as he understands 
them), as to the form, dependence, and magnitude of the earth. 
He dilates on the vast variety of objects on the earth ; “all to refresh 
and comfort, to instruct and humble me.” All the objects he sees 
turn his thoughts to God, the Giver of all. He quotes with admira- 
tion the words of the Puritan preacher, Mr. Deering :— 

“When we see the Heavens we must see His greatness, who was 
able to set such a covering over the earth. When we behold the 
Earth, we must behold His Providence, who hath ordained such a 
plan of nourishment for all creatures.” 

Passing to “ the creatures” on the earth, he shows the wonder 
of the greatest of animals and the equal wonder of the smallest. He 
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goes on to describe the waters of the earth, their bars ai. bounds, 
their weight, and the creatures therein. “The works of God,” he 
concludes, “in the great deep are innumerable and wonderful. 
Amongst them, the strangest and most admirable is that little fish, 
which will slug a ship and stop her under full sails, so the Natural- 
ists say.” With discreet though quaint reticence, he adds: “And 
we leave them to their proof.” But waiving responsibilit, ‘or the 
physical fact, he has no hesitation in pointing his spirivual truth 
curiously founded upon it (even if true). “We may certainly con- 
clude hence, It is easy for the Lord then to stop a man, when he 
is breathing forth threatenings, and is now upon an eager pursuit, and 
furious march in his own way, the way of sin and death.” 

He next discourses of the Air and winged creatures in it, and the 
“great vessels of water rolling over our heads.” Next he turns to the 
Sun—his motions, his beams, his lightness. From all these he 
furnishes “instructions,” physical and spiritual. He is then, as he 
says, at “the end of our walk.” This is what he terms noon or 
afternoon instruction. He has also seasonable teaching for parents 
to impart in the morning and at night. It is all filled with an 
intensely earnest appreciation of the pleasures of the senses, their 
instructiveness, if interpreted, and the happiness of using them all 
as preparatory to the glorifying of God for the pleasure of their 
exercise. 

But Woodward distinctly affirms that he “ prescribes a way to no 
man. No matter what way he takes, so he doth his duty, and so the 
work be done and the end attained, which is, The tilling over the 
whole man, by the well improving of this seed-time.” As to the need 
of education of the child in the best practicable manner and its 
neglect, Woodward quotes Calvin, Charron, Perkins, Ascham, 
Hooker, but any reader of Woodward’s own work will hardly ques- 
tion his right to stand worthily amongst the educationists from whom 
he quotes. He says—and there are surely few passages from English 
educational writers more simple and so eloquent :— 


THe OPPORTUNITY OF THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


‘“ When I think what a treasure a child is, and what a charge 
comes along with it; and then again what a fair opportunity the 
master hath in his little nursery or seminary to prune and manure 
this little plant, so as it may grow fruitful, that the Church and State 
and Parents, that all may rejoice together ; when I consider the 
opportunity the master hath, even to his heart’s desire ; so far ex- 
ceeding the opportunity which the Pastor hath (at least doth take), 
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as that he hath not a day for a week, nor scarce an hour for his day, 
nor hath he the opportunity to call his disciples to an account: 
When I consider this, I shrink at the thought of this charge, for I 
must needs think that a master’s charge is very weighty, and that his 
neglect must be very much, if he do not very much good.” 

As to “the way the master must take with the pupil,” Woodward 
first insists that the mother-tongue must be the “ precognition” to the 
tongue the pupil knows not. Secondly, the master must make great 
use of the senses, and remember that the quicker the master, the 
duller will seem the pupils. With careful teaching, Woodward 
thinks Esop, Cicero, or Ovid will be as fit for the child’s capacity as 
a so-called child’s book of Latin sentences. Only always choose that 
which most appeals to the senses. Ascham and Brinsley he recom- 
mends as books in which the teacher is to study method—and he 
especially eulogises Mr. Brook and Mr. Horne for their recent books 
on Latin grammar (the latter also deals fully with Rhetoric and 
Oratory). The sum ofall is this: “That there be a graduate pro- 
ceeding with the child, as up a pair of stairs ; that the child’s seed- 
time be improved to the utmost. And for the daughter that she 
have general instructions, all qualities the parent can bestow, which 
may set off and yet stand with decency and sobriety ; more espe- 
cially that she be accustomed to the essentials of huswifery.” 

In his chapter on Callings, Woodward warns the parent against 
choosing for his child (he does not contemplate the child being “a 
party” in this case)a calling which shall supply the instruments of 
luxury, excess, pride, vanity. He does not deny that some of these 
are “lawful,” and that there are those who use them “ lawfully,” but 
they stand as it were “on a precipice.” To judge of the real “law- 
fulness” of a calling we must ask, “ What influence has my calling 
into the good of the Universe?” Marcus Aurelius has it, “That 
which is not good for the Beehive or whole swarm, cannot be good 
for the Bee.” 

Nor is it enough that a calling be lawful; we must be lawfully 
called to it. Parents must discern first their children’s fitness before 
they design them to any calling. There is in each a bent and bias, 
and hence a fitness and more “ peculiar aptness to this rather than 
to that in most children.” This is hard to find out. Woodward 
gives as his rule—in words which will surprise those people who 
think Rousseau’s doctrine a new phenomenon :— 

“ We must follow NatTuRE as closely as we can, and use all the 
helps this way to make discovery of the child’s inclination.” This 
must be done guardedly and without the child’s knowledge. ‘The 
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child discovers himself best, when he thinks the parent observes him 
least.” 

The second part of Woodward’s book ! deals with the child grown 
up, and is more or less a Rule of Life in connection with Baptism, 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, Marriage, Old Age. In the matter 
of Marriage, the parent is to choose for the child, but a match is 
“not to be concluded without or against the child's allowance.” 

In considering Woodward’s contribution to education, stress 
should be laid upon his appeal to parents to take care—intelligent 
care and oversight—of their children’s early years. ‘So prevailing 
beginnings are and so fundamental to after-comfort. Parents say 
well, To School, To School ; and they do well to put the child thither. 
But masters say, The house, the house. It will never be well till, 
Reformation begins there, and Information both.” At this time he 
was evidently a schoolmaster, but shortly afterwards he seems to 
have become a Presbyterian preacher, and later, an Independent. 
There is an account of him in Anthony 4 Wood’s “ Athenze Oxo- 
nienses” (ed. Bliss), vol. iii. col. 1034, but it is written in a tone of 
prejudice against him as a devoted Cromwellian. He is accused of 
being invective in his sermons, of calling Charles I.’s followers “ ma- 
lignants,” and even he is accused of writing a book against the 
Lord’s Prayer. . He seems to have preached against the observance 
of days, against maypoles and dancings. ‘“ He hath left,” says Wood, 
‘an ill-name behind him, and none there have any esteem for his 
memory except anabaptists, gquakers, and such that tend that way.” He 
had been appointed by Cromwell to the vicarage of Bray, near 
Maidenhead, but on the Restoration retired to Uxbridge, where, to 
use Wood’s rather venomous expression, “he carried on the trade 
among the brethren, either more or less, to the time of his death.” 
According to Wood, Woodward was of Ballicl College, Oxford, 
1608-11, and was born in Worcestershire. 

In Masson’s “Life of Milton” (vol. iii. pp. 230-231) is an 
account of Samuel Hartlib’s appeal to Hezekiah Woodward, entreat- 
ing his judgment upon Mr. Edwards’s book called “An Anti- 
Apologia,” in which the latter wished to strike a crushing blow on 
Independency. Woodward gave a reply which is described as a 
“real though hazy and perplexed reasoning for Toleration.” This 
account of his educational book is sufficient, I trust, to defend Heze- 
kiah Woodward from Anthony 4 Wood's too illiberal attack. 


1 In the edition of 1640 as mentioned, the title is of the ‘* Child’s Portion, 
viz.: Good Education.” In the later edition of 1649, it is renamed: ‘* A Child’s 
Patrimony laid out upon the Good Culture or Tilling over his whole Man.” 
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A Licut To GRAMMAR AND A GATE TO SCIENCES. 


Following up his treatise of “‘ Good Education,” Hezekiah Wood- 
ward published in 1641 his two little books on the teaching of grammar 
and the teaching of science. 

In his book on Grammar, Woodward has copied the title of 
another book, called “A Light to Lilly” (1637); but he urges that 
his book is not merely a light to Lilly, but to all the grammars in the 
world. The preface, like so many prefaces of the time, is a dedica- 
tion to Mr. Sam. Hartlib, at whose “entreaty ” the book was written. 
Woodward has a principle to enforce as the main basis of his 
educational work: “It is not what I understand, but how I can fit 
myself to the child’s capacity.” This principle took still deeper 
hold upon Charles Hoole, but Woodward preceded him, and in his 
own way framed the grammar and science teaching into the new 
pattern. 

“Our endeavour shall be to put the child in a good forwardness, 
before he knows where he began ; he shall be well entered, before he 
knows how he came into the way ; he shall do his work playing, and 
play work ; he shall seem idle and think he is in sport, when he is 
indeed serious and best employed. This is done, when the under- 
standing is cleared by its own light ; when the child’s own door, which 
he thinks shut, is opened by a natural key, of the child’s own framing 
and using.” 

The method by which this is to be brought about is termed by 
Woodward precognition. “It is,” he says, “an anticipation of the 
understanding, #.e. a stealing upon it and catching of it, unfolding 
unto it. . . . It is that whereby I slip into a child’s understanding 
before he be aware.” 

Woodward explains himself. His precognition is the employ- 
ment of the outward senses of the child so as to work upon the 
“inward senses.” We say—quoting the Schoolmen—JVihil ix 
intellectu, quod non in sensibus prius fuerit, Woodward puts it : “ The 
extract, the quintessence of all the simples in the world, if they could 
be gathered (we shall pick up some in due place), is conveyed, is 
dropped into the understanding through no other limber but these. 
Mark it once forall. Every lesson... must pay tribute to the 
senses.” 

- Woodward was in fact a Pestalozzian before Pestalozzi. Here is 
a passage which well brings him amongst the later educationists :— 


OBSERVATION OF THE CHILD. 
“ We shall find him still (#e. constantly) in action here and there 
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and everywhere, with his stick, or with his gun, or with his casting 
stones ; perhaps if these be not at hand he is blowing up his imple- 
ments. I believe he is as well stored for the driving his pleasant 
trade, as is the best merchant in the town . . . we suppose him well 
sorted with commodities. He hath his exchange and warehouse too, 
both his box and his pocket. . . . The child is all for action, and 
very earnest therein, never quiet except in motion. . . . We must 
observe too, or else we observe nothing : That the child is as desirous 
after knowledge, very curious and enquiring that way. What is this ? 
What is that? Allis news to him. . . . It isas a little ape taken up 
by imitation. What he sees the governor do (he must take heed 
what he doth) the child will make offer to do the like. ... He 
thinks all possible to him, nor can you gratify him better, nor please 
him more, than to suffer him to try his skill by putting his hand to 
the work, which you must move altogether, but he will think he hath 
done the deed, and by his own strength. He must enjoy his conceit, 
and make himself merry with it ; all such encouragement doth good 
everywhere. For when the child finds himself a party in the work, 
he speaks of it willingly and with delight, remembers it accurately, 
and much good there is in all that.” 

Unfortunately, languages, the chief subject of study of Wood- 
ward’s time, have no ground in Nature—z.e. a man speaks this or 
that language merely ex instituto (as a man is taught). How then 
can there be a preparation or anticipation of the understanding ? 
The teacher must “stoop low” and “wind the child up” very 
gently. 

As soon as the child can distinctly observe that which is before 
his eyes, his education is to be taken in hand. Woodward shows 
how the elementary steps of arithmetic can be treated concretely. 
Then the child is to go to school, where “the mistress” holds the 
book in one hand and the little twig in the other. 

Soon after the child goes to school he has to learn Latin and 
Greek. And yet “certain it is the child understands more of his 
own tongue in one month fron his nurse (after he can speak 
articulately) than he gains from a school in three, in any language.” 
Woodward boldly declares that the most elementary parts of school- 
work are worthy consideration. He confesses that on the earliest 
teaching his thoughts are not ripened, but he recommends a perusal 
of the works of M. Carew and M. Hodges on these points. 

To another writer (though he does not state any obligation) 
Woodward seems to be indebted. “For the matter of the 
elementary (the Horn Book), though it be small in show, yet it is 
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great for process: and for the manner of handling the child, of 
great moment also, to hearten him on for afterwards. And therefore 
it would promote the common good not a little, if an able man had 
the ordering the child at this first stair or step ; for a firm ground 
here at this low point, raiseth the work mightily, and makes all stand 
firm. But it is supposed the master must have answerable pay; a 
good encouragement to come down so low when he shall perceive 
that reward shall rise up.! This will be thought upon when times 
mend, and the day clears up, then our judgment and foresight will 
clear up too.” 

Woodward continues: “In the meantime I know what will not 
be done. A good scholar will not come down so low as the first 
elementary, and to so low a recompense also ; it shall be left to the 
meanest, and therefore to the worst. And there I leave it also, even 
in the mistress her hands, for there is no remedy.” The passage 
clearly establishes the fact that in Woodward’s time the smallest 
children were often, if not generally, taught by women. 

In dealing with elementary subjects, Woodward argues for the 
desirability of teaching writing, with an evident consciousness that it 
was by no means a settled point in the education of young children. 
He quotes the objections that the child at first entrance to the 
grammar school is “too young,” and that “ sitting with his pen may 
make him grow crooked too.” But Woodward is resolved on his 
learning to write, decause “thereby I shall the better work on his 
senses.” 

LET US FOLLOW NATURE. 

“Observe the child,” he says, “ with his little stick puddening in 
the ashes, drawing lines there, or upon the dirt where he can make 
an impression ; and almost as busy he is, as one was, who would not 
be driven from it with the sword.? ...I have known some who 
were not taught to write, yet could draw faces of all sorts, bodies in 
due proportion ; frame several buildings, castles, ships and the like. 
I mention it that parents and masters might be persuaded to draw 
forth Nature, as you would do a piece of gold, it will spread and 
compass itself (as gold will) beyond an ordinary imagination. Let 
us follow Nature here, for this drawing, whether with stick or pen, is 
but cousin-german to writing, a pre-cognition or training principle 
thereto.” 

1 Woodward quotes in the margin: ‘‘ Premia conatum exstimulant.” De 
Augmentis Scientiarum, lib. 2. Cf. Mulcaster, Positions (Quick’s Reprint), 
p. 233: ‘‘It would easily allure sufficient men to come down so low, if they 
might perceive that reward would rise up.” 

2 J.e. Archimedes. 
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He cannot help noticing the objection that writing weakens the 
memory. The answer is, that it is not the use, but the abuse of 
writing that is pernicious. ‘If we scribble, scribble, scribble, and 
then think we have done the deed (as once I did, so wise I was), our 
memory will do us no more service shortly, than a man can do to 
himself that is in a lethargy.... If we let the memory sleep 
. . . it will die. At this point we must remember the dark' man, 
his memory is even to a wonder, but no wonder at all, for he 
employeth and exerciseth the same, and exercise ts all.” So clearly 
does Woodward perceive the truth that faculty develops by exer- 
cise. Writing itself, however, is, as it were, a precognition. For the 
writing-master must take care as to the copy, “not so much to its 
form, I doubt not then he is exact enough, but to the matter thereof, 
that it favour of piety, and be a leading hand thereunto, so fashion- 
ing the life as well as the hand.” Woodward is never far away or 
long away from the inculcation of the moral end in education. 
Reading, of course, was to be acquired. With these two, reading 
and writing, the child has two wings with which to tower up to the 
top of all learning. 

The preparations, the precognitions, to use Woodward’s technical 
term, reading and writing, and especially the mother-speech, lead the 
way to Grammar. 


THE LITTLE CHILD’s EXPERIENCE PREPARATORY TO GRAMMAR. 


‘‘ More than a year since, the child could call unto his mother, the 
maid, and the man, John and Joan both. He hath set his mother 
a stool or some such thing. He hath picked an apple and a nut, 
cherries also out of her lap and pocket. All this he hath done. 
Then he told us what part of speech these are, how proper some, 
how common other some, what gender he, what she, and that the 
stool was neither of both. . . . Tell him of sharp and sweet, he will 
not be satisfied, till he have the thing, be it grapes, vinegar, apples, 
honey, sugar, &c. Now he knows his adjective, no man better. He 
relishes it on his tongue’s end. His little judgment is so stupid in 
his sense, that he can compare through all degrees also: This is 
sharp, that sharper ; the other sharpest of all . . . all these by the 
sense which never fails, when the child is well.” So on Woodward 
goes, with numbers and cases. Then to pronouns and verbs, adverbs 
and even particles, and the practice of etymology. 

Syntax, thinks Woodward, can be taught just as easily :— 

“ He sees in his father’s house, stones upon stones ; timber shot 


1 J.e, the blind. 
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into timber, &c. Thence he learns concord or agreement.” More- 
over, the mother-tongue is the best precognition for the technical 
concord of grammar. ‘“ The child will not say ‘him did read’; no, 
‘he did read’; ‘we are,’ not ‘weart.’” ... 

Merrily Woodward proceeds through the figures and tropes. 
The child who has seen his mother make apple-pies has learned to 
distinguish who made them, of what materials, the form and fashion, 
and for what end. Thus he has an idea of the four kinds of causes, 
according to Aristotle—the efficient, formal, material, and final 
causes. For Prosody, Woodward has his precognitions. His whole 
effort is a protest against ad ignoto ad ignotum. 

After all, the grammarian, when formed, is not so very valuable a 
man :— 

“He may haply pick up a poor living, if his salary be duly paid ; 
for Homer, they say, gives many a man his dinner; much good may 
itdo him. But he will be a despised man for all that. A gram- 
marian! anciently it was a word of reproach; and it was well 
known that a base hypocrite, a stage-player, a fiddler had their 
precedency a mile before him. . . . He is in very deed a babbler, 
a man of rags, made up of words: Such a one as he was, who stood 
in the corn-market gathering up the corn that fell beside the sack 
in emptying ; that is, a babbler indeed, of no more worth in judg- 
ment, than in purse—of no worth in either.” 

Grammar is a “dull” work—and the only thing to be said of it 
is—first make its teaching as “ sensib/e” as possible, and if Grammar 
can go in at the gates of the senses, all sciences will follow by the 
same light and the same doors. 


II. 


In Woodward’s “Gate to the Sciences,” we are given what he 
calls a “practical lecture upon the great Book of Nature, whereby 
the child is enabled to read the creatures there.” 

At the outset Woodward sees the dilemma: “To insist upon 
generals is to have the youth in a maze without any thread in his 
hand, and to give him singulars is impossible, for they are infinite 
unto us.” His solution is to give him as many as we can, though 
those many will be a few. To do more would necessitate that we 
should carry the child from place to place, as fast as fame can fly. 
Since we cannot do this, let us furnish the child with emblems and 
pictures of that which we cannot show him in reality. To provide 
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the child with images, let him hear parables and see maps, work with 
the globes: give him as many images as possible. 

He goes on: “If we could make our words as legible to children 
as pictures are, their information therefrom would be quickened and 
surer. . . . If we had such books wherein are the pictures of all 
creatures, herbs, beasts, fish, fowls, they would stand us in great 
stead. For pictures are the most intelligible books that children can 
look upon. They come closest to Nature, nay, saith Scaliger, Art 
exceeds her. A strange speech, but he will have it so; I verily 
believe, said he, That Nature never framed any human body (I except 
only two, the one of the first Man, the other of Him, who was God 
and Man) so artificially, so exactly well, as hath the cunning Limner, 
or curious Arts-man.” 

So much impressed is Woodward with the vividness of pictures, 
that he is anxious to impose distinct limits on their use. They must 
be such, and such only, as tend to promote good manners. The 
second limit is that emblems should not become confused with 
realities. ‘Little children,” he says, “keep yourself from dumb 
idols.” 

To converse in generalities is to keep the child upon a pinnacle. 
Yet it is from the idea of the universe as a whole, Woodward starts 
his “lecture” and descends, as he says, to Man, the Compendium or 
Abridgment of the great World. Man’s body is a curious fabric ; we 
must cherish our bodies; they must be served that they may be 
serviceable. Yet there are cases in which our bodies and their 
comfort are of little worth compared with the peace and progress of 
the soul. And this must be pointed out to the child. 

From the Man, Woodward turns to the Creatures—the lower 
creation. “All contribute continually towards man’s accommoda- 
tion.” The points which he develops for teaching are: (1) Let 
us give the creatures their due, then their Creator. We must use 
and not abuse them. Woodward’s illustration is as follows: “This 
appears in the abuse of meat and drink, which being surfeited upon 
will cast their Lord sometimes into the water, sometimes into the 
fire. And (to pass over greater mischiefs, which our eyes have seen 
and our ears have heard) sometimes lays him along in the streets, to 
be gazed upon as a base slave to that creature, over which a little 
before he was Lord.” (2) We'must use the creatures mercifully. 
(3) We must use them reverently.!. (4) Man must endeavour to be 
very good. Surely he does not give the creatures their right unless 
he strives to be very good, even better than they. ‘ What a shame, 


1 Cf. Goethe’s three Reverences. 
VOL, CCLXXXVIII, NO, 2029. E 
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what indignity this, that their Lord should be naught amidst all good 
things?” (5) We must not “diminish” the creatures. ‘Those we 
think the least of all are very good, all.” (6) If, then, God has 
honoured man by making the creatures for his use, “the sun for 
him, moon for him, air for him, &c. . . . all for him, how reason- 
able a thing it is, that he should be all for his God.” 

The methods for honouring God are: (1) To serve Him. (2) To 
be thankfulto Him. (3) To be patient. (4) To depend on Him in 
silence. 

Next in the surroundings of the child are “the Artificials.” 
Woodward’s proposition is: “ The Artificials about him whom we 
call man, sets all men on work: that’s the point. It is cleared to 
the child thus :— 

“ Behold, child, the artificials about thee, what art and skill hath 
fitted to thy body ; what variety hast thou there? What a deal of 
good service is done unto thee? Begin with thy head, the hairy 
scalp, and observe well how many that sets on work ; now the felt- 
maker comes in for thy service, rather the beaver-maker, so fine we 
are, and a hundred more that are their masters. Anon the barber 
comes, and to work he goes—snip, snip, as nimble as an eel. 
Perhaps the currier hath some work here too, for we wear his 
leather on our heads. We allow the head most service, for it is a 
principal part, and doth the most service to us; we cannot be so 
large in all, but we will look over every part ; then go we lower by 
degrees, and by that time we are come to the heel, we shall well 
understand that man finds work for all the tradesmen in the city 
and country both. 

“ How unreasonable a thing were it, that all in the family should 
be as busy as bees, or ants in the summer, and one amongst the rest, 
as able as any of the rest, should like a Lord-Dane anciently or some 
Abbey-lubber, lie along in the chimney-corner ?” 

Every child, then, must sooner or later learn a trade. There is 
to be no “slipping the collar.” He must have his work. Yes, the 
gentleman, the idle-man . . . also, unless he chooseth rather to be 
a beast. If everyone must have his work, it is no less important 
that everyone should have his ft#ing work. 

Woodward has now dealt with Nature and with Art in their 
relation to the education of the child. There are still to be con- 
sidered, what he calls, occasional instructions. The child must be 
given lessons to “serve him in some stead” (1) when he riseth up; 
(2) when he sitteth at meat ; (3) when he sitteth down; (4) when 
he walketh abroad. The most ordinary events and routine of the 
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house may serve as occasions for lessons. For instance, Woodward 
suggests the observation of the maid “scumming” the pot, or 
scraping the trenchers and washing the dishes. It is true that the 
lessons on these subjects on which Woodward particularly lays stress 
are for the purpose of moral inculcations. Still, he has the merit of 
drawing attention to the observation of objects close at hand and 
“near,” as Herbart says, to the child. In this way he would have 
the attention of children called to the hens, to swine, sheep, the 
stable with a horse “higher than a lion though not so strong,” and 
the ox. ‘Go we to the barn to observe the least grain... . To 
the garden now . . . so in the orchard.” Inall cases he is searching 
for physical objects—with a view to presenting graphically moral 
analogues. His object is moral instruction through the senses. 
The toad or the worm will furnish material for him. 

The best illustration of his method is when he takes the child to 
a wind-mill, to show him a “precious stone,” which is none else but 
the mill-stone. “The Mill-stone brings in many a man his living, 
It was noted long ago,! that Homer hath given more men their 
livings, than either Sylla, or Caesar, or Augustus ever did, notwith- 
standing their great largesses and donatives and distributions of 
lands to so many legions : so we may say of this stone, it hath done 
more this way than all the precious stones in the world; for it 
maintains that precious thing, which we call life, therefore the 
Mill-stone is put for anything that brings in a man’s livelihood. 
What lesson learn we hence? for therefore came we hither. <A 
mighty lesson. . . . It teacheth us to beware we meddle not with 
that which is a man’s living . . . though it seem never so mean and 
contemptible in our eyes as the mill-stone doth. . . . ‘No man shall 
take the nether, or the upper Mill-stone to pledge, for he taketh life 
to pledge.’ Life is a precious thing ; then so is that which maintains 
life. If I take away livelihood, life is taken away too.2 We find,” 
Woodward sums up, “the Mill-stone to be a very precious stone. 
The finest ruby is not to be compared to it.” 

Lastly, Woodward leads the child to the church door. But he 
is not to go into the church—only to peep into it—thrusting in his 
head or so, but no further, “so as to discern how neat and costly all 


1 See also Bacon. ‘‘ Advancement of Learning,” lib. i, p. 86, fol. ed. 
2 Cf Shylock in ‘* Merchant of Venice” : 

** Nay, take my life and all; pardon not that; 

You take my house when you do take the prop 

That doth sustain my house: you take my life 

When you do take the means whereby I live.” 
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things are there.” If these materials are so costly, then how appro- 
priate that those who come there should be at some cost and bring 
some gift. The lesson goes on: “ Look, child; behold the place 
well, go round about it, look in, see the beauty of it. Why all this 
beauty? It is the house that God hath builded for the honour of 
His great Name, that it is. We must carry ourselves reverently there. 
If thou dost hear any laughing, talking, brawling there, or seest any 
more irreverent carriage, know that so it should not be, but a 
Christian-like deportment everywhere. . . . This, as we said, is 
God’s house. And yet thou must not conceive, that the earth or 
stones or wood there, such materials have any holiness in them, any 
at all: No, take heed of that vain thought. But in relation and 
reference to the great things done there, the place is an holy place ; 
God’s Name is called on there.” Once started on the theme, Wood- 
ward does not hesitate to give his whole counsel on religious matters 
to even little children. 

His lecture ended with the visit to the church and the lesson on 
religion ; in his quaint language Woodward “keeps Sessions, but in 
our own Court ”—z.e. he takes the child to task for any negligence. 
Faults may arise from many causes, and these must be carefully 
distinguished. ‘The child may transgress through weakness, from 
frailty of nature, and from invincible ignorance. The master has 
need, therefore, to carry his understanding always “ in his hand,” and 
not to punish without strict occasion. 

“ A fault it is not to miss again and again, and yet a third time, 
nay a fourth, as the child may be taught. For he may be in a maze, 
and no clue in his hand to lead him out. Iam persuaded in my 
conscience, That if justice were done at this petty point (so it is 
adjudged to be, but it is ”0 small point) the master might suffer thrice 
for the child’s once. For either he informs not the child at all: or if 
he do, it is the wrong way and by the wrong end; or if any way, 
then he knocks him first, his hand going before his tongue; or if 
together (which should never be), the hand is the quicker ; a great 
wrong to the weak child.” In all punishment we must be sure that 
we have first “let a light into the child’s understanding, and so set 
it up there that he is convinced clearly that he might have seen his 
way, but he wou/d put it out.” The child will then realise that he is 
punished justly. Woodward points out that twenty years hence the 
child will say : ‘I remember what my master did, how discreet he 
was or the contrary,” and will, or may, quote him as a precedent. 
This reminds one of Herbart’s: So act as a teacher that the future 
man in the child will be grateful to you. 
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Parents and masters are to act together and to complement one 
another. Mulcaster had laid stress on the importance of such con- 
ferences,' and, probably, Woodward had perused his Mulcaster to 
advantage.” 

After stating the part of the teacher to teach, and the child to 
listen, and to ask questions on the “hints ” given him by the master, 
Woodward adds : “ Thus the lesson goes on till the master’s work be 
done.” Shortly afterwards he breaks forth, correcting himself :— 

“It is never done. Something in point of information, some- 
thing in point of reformation, about the child or himself, finds him 
work still. Let me say it once for all: The master may learn much 
by teaching the child—a great deal of divinity from that little thing, 
which is Nature’s right. I know no such looking-glass in the world, 
wherein to see the man’s heart, as is the face of the child.” 

Such a passage goes to the root of the whole matter. If teaching 
promotes the good of the teacher as well as that of the pupil, if it 
provides a good for the man as great as the good it promotes for the 
child, it is a blessed thing. As Woodward says, enthusiasm may rise 
to the point of feeling: “The longest day is short enough for this 
work. In the winter he must take the night too, and all too little to 
do a great deal of good in, which should be his ambition.” 

Emphatically, then, the schoolmaster’s conversation must be in 
heaven, if he look to do much good on earth. He that prayeth 
most teacheth most. It is as mariners sailing for eternity, that 
teachers must guide themselves and those in their barks, under their 
charge. The simile is Woodward’s. Along with most if not all of 
the realist educationists, the side of receptivity is emphasised. It is 
much later that the ¢erra firma of the expansive activity of the in- 
dividual’s inind was brought into the educational account. 


FOSTER WATSON, 


' Positions. Cap. 44. * See note 1, page 46. 
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FRENCHT LONDON JIN _ 1793. 


VERY aspect of London is interesting to the student of his 

vast capital, which possesses historic associations and con- 

tinuity alike unequalled by any other in the world. Perhaps one of 
the least known of these aspects is that which London presented for 
some time, commencing in September 1792, and attaining its full 
development in the following year. It was indeed one which had 
never been seen before, and was in vivid contrast as regarded general 
social feeling with that of just a century earlier. For in 1792 London 
was full of French priests. In 1692 it was at peril of their life that 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics had been seen. Years on years of 
persecution, dating really from the days of Elizabeth, and accentuated 
in the later years of the seventeenth century by the monstrous 
phantom of the Popish Plot, had made London one of the most 
perilous places for the Romanist priest or proselyte. In James I.’s 
days a poor unhappy priest was cruelly hanged, with all the horrible 
treason penalties, “in the fields outside Gray’s Inn ”—say where now 
Theobald’s Road stands—simply for celebrating the rites of his faith 
to his co-religionists in a house in the neighbourhood. And the 
sight of a priest would, all through the seventeenth century, have 
roused the London mob to fury—and it was one of the fiercest mobs 
in the world, as it showed in the culminating days of the Gordon 
Riots only 118 years ago. ‘Therefore it is curious to read a letter of 
Sir Samuel Romilly, under date of September 15, 1792, in which he 
says: “It is impossible to walk a hundred yards in any street 
here in the middle of the day without meeting two or three French 
priests.” The recent and altogether unspeakable horrors of the 
September massacres—even now their full hideousness is only known 
to those who read French pamphlets and ephemeral literature of the 
time in the original language—had sent the first flight of fugitives 
across the Channel, to be followed by many others throughout the 
autumn and winter, until 1793 saw a complete colony of émigrés in 
London. But the modern aspect of Leicester Square, as the later 
colony, was then unknown. It is true that in the earlier years of the 
century part of Soho round St. Anne’s Church was the old French 
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colony, under the ancien régime, as shown by Hogarth’s picture of 
*‘ Morning,” in which the church—now, I hope, soon to be restored— 
is a prominent object. And Greek Street, Soho, had long been the 
resort of wanderers, notably in the case of Jacobite fugitives after 
the Forty-five. Gleaning particulars from bygone memoirs and 
authorities little read nowadays, we can obtain a view of the 
quarters which, in the first terrible days of the Revolution, were 
peopled by the émigrés, who were lucky enough to get to Calais or 
Boulogne, thence to the “packet-boats” (though furious and 
suspicious patriotism watched every mile)—which, notwithstanding 
the disorganised state of France, sailed more or less regularly. 
These were supplemented by fishing-boats; for though “ patriots ” 
formed the crew, it is found, the more we study the history of the 
Revolution, that “ patriotism ” essentially deserved, in 1793 and 1794, 
Johnson’s definition “as the last refuge of a scoundrel,” and that 
bribery was an enormous factor in the new state of things. 
Boulogne seems, on the whole, to have been more popular—probably 
because there were more facilities for bribery—than Calais as a place 
of embarkation. 

In Arnault’s “Souvenirs d’un Sexagénaire,” published in 1830, 
there are various minute and interesting details of the first outbreak 
of the Revolution, the flight to England, and the places which those 
who were lucky enough to get away frequented, when, after a journey 
from the coast to the capital (not untroubled by fear of highwaymen), 
they arrived in London. Arnault was a dramatist and Academician. 
He had held a place—the purchase money of which was lost, which 
he bewails, and does not seem to have shared in the Royal gratitude 
at the restoration—in the household of Monsieur, afterwards 
Louis XVIII. He has left in a few plain words a vivid picture of 
August 10 and the September horrors. On the 1oth, returning in 
the evening from the country to Paris, he saw the murderous mob, 
with “tiger monkey ” ferocity and glee, kicking about the heads of 
the slain Swiss Guards as footballs on the Place Louis Quinze. In 
September he saw the gateway of La Force “filled as high as a 
man’s stature with piled up mutilated corpses” of those murdered 
during the previous night. He met for the next morning or two 
carts full of these, ‘“ which dyed the mud with a rain of blood” from 
La Force to the Catacombs, where they were ‘‘tumbled in.” The 
brutal drivers ‘‘sang, ate, and drank with gory hands” while engaged 
on their horrid journey. 

By various schemes Arnault got a passport from a furious Jacobin 
tailor, a great man in his section, but who was under some obliga 
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tions to him, named Grumeaud, and with various exciting episodes 
got at last to Boulogne by the diligence, which was still running. 
Arrived there, with what suspense may be imagined, he had to wait 
three days ere the wind was favourable for England. At last, how- 
ever, he arrived at Dover. 

Here we may mention the escape of another and much more 
distinguished fugitive, from whom some of our information as to 
French London is derived. This was Bertrand Moleville, ex-Minister 
of Marine to Louis XVI., and his memoirs of the last year of the 
reign are full of interest. He was eagerly sought for high and low 
by the Jacobins, but, aided by a false report of his having been 
slaughtered at the massacre at Versailles of prisoners from Orleans, 
managed with much greater difficulty to get disguised to Boulogne. 
There he also had to wait five days shut up in his room until he got 
aboard the packet at 9 A.M. Even then not until noon did the wind 
fill the sails, and for the first time he says he breathed freely. For 
three hours the boat slowly progressed across the Channel. Then 
the wind dropped and a calm ensued, while the unfortunate passen- 
gers were constantly gazing in fear at the French coast. At last the 
wind rose, and at nine that night the boat arrived at Dover. 

Both Arnault and Bertrand, though in very different spheres, 
found crowds of compatriots in London. The former has left many 
small but vivid details. And first it is to be noted that at that time 
neither Leicester Square nor Soho were the localities of the foreign 
inmates of the capital. Arnault found that the Strand, near Somer- 
set House, was the favourite resort. Those quiet, dull streets 
running off the Strand to the Thames were full of Frenchmen. The 
old-fashioned Georgian houses were roomy and attractive. There 
was no dream of an Embankment, but the river came up to the steps 
at the end and was a scene of liveliness and interest, innumerable 
rowing boats plying on it. Indeed, some of those streets have always 
been favourites. Cecil Street, in particular, was to be famous early in 
the next century as the dwelling-place of Edmund Kean, when on 
that slushy, snowy night in January 1814 he trudged forth, poor, un- 
known, and derided, to Old Drury, there to set his foot on the first 
rung of the ladder which led to fame and fortune and all the glories 
of his splendid, mad, miserable career. All the other streets had a 
quiet homeliness and restfulness which were probably intensified to 
the exiles by the contact with the scenes of “red fool fury” and 
delirium from which in hourly peril of their lives they had emerged. 

The Strand itself in the sunshiny hours of the day was full of 
French priests and émigrés in general, chattering vociferously, and 
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viewed half with sympathy, half with derision by the populace. 
Bertrand Moleville does not say much on these points. He was of 
higher grade than the lively Arnault, and consorted with those of rank 
who attended the levée at St. James’s, though he refused to attend 
himself, from the feeling that the contrast between the loyalty shown 
to the English Sovereign and the humiliation piled on the French 
one, to whom he was deeply attached, was too bitter. Indeed, he 
mentions that he saw from his window (he apparently lodged some- 
where near Parliament Street) the King going in State to open 
Parliament, and that the Aouras of the crowds caused him to retire 
from the window and shed tears. 

But for the general aspect of French London we must consult 
among others Arnault and Jean Mazzinghi, who compiled in 1793 a 
little guide book specially for the use of French refugees. 

Arnault commenced his stay in London by lodging at “the 
Adelphy, not far from the Strand,” as he calls it, and indeed he could 
hardly have had, as things were, pleasanter lodgings, for Adelphi 
Terrace then looked over a very different Thames from that which 
ran past it later and up to the days of the Embankment. And 
doubtless to a dramatist, to whom the stage was everything, there 
was a particular charm in the immortal name of Garrick as one of 
the past inhabitants. He shifted from here to lodgings in the Strand, 
“near Somerset House,” where he lived ex fension with a com- 
patriot, who resided near the Bank. 

Lodgings were plentiful in those modest and “ mind-the-shop- 
and-the-shop-will-mind-me ” days along the Strand, where many of 
the traders possessed a frugal mind, and were not averse to turn 
spare rooms into money. As for the various streets which ran down 
to the river from Northumberland House—one of the most popular 
spectacles for the French gazers—to Temple Bar, they had long been 
devoted to the lodging-house interest. Groups of curiously dressed 
exiles promenaded up and down them at morn and evening, dis- 
cussing the latest rumours from distracted France. And though they 
roamed the Strand during the midday and afternoon, they were 
accustomed, as Arnault says, prendre le thé avec leurs amis at their 
lodgings in the evening. 

The comments of the crowd are noted by some of the foreigners. 
A confusion of ideas appears to have marked them, for though 
British loyalty to George III. was stimulated and pity excited 
by the fate of the King of France, Arnault mentions that “ French 
King @ /a Janterne :!” was the remark of one of the porters of Covent 
Garden Theatre with whom he had some dispute. On the whole 
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the populace, Arnault says, were not favourable to the émigrés, 
whether as deeming them, despite their flight, all Jacobins, or 
whether that they ought to be at home fighting the latter, does not 
appear. The reproaches which were often shouted at the foreign 
gazers at the caricatures showed this. For the English journals 
attested the rapid success of the new Republican régime armies 
under Custine, Dumouriez, and other generals. This success was 
also shown, Arnault remarks, by the caricatures of the Duke of 
Brunswick and King of Prussia “at the corners of all the streets 
of London.” These corners became that autumn part of French 
London, groups of exiles staring at them, half with regret at the 
defeat of the champions of legitimacy, half with pride at the victories 
of French soldiers. 

Another far-off resort of the exiles from the Strand was the 
quaint and quiet old Devonshire Square of Bishopsgate Street. 
There gathered such of the émigrés as were lucky enough to have 
some means left, and letters of credit, which were still to be got, even 
in September 1792, in Paris, though the general cataclysm was 
rapidly approaching. For here dwelt, says Arnault, a banker 
named Lecointe, of French origin, though his family had been 
settled in London since the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, but of 
whom, though deeming himself a Frenchman, Arnault remarks that 
he was as English as, or even more so than, the Princes of the House 
of Brunswick, while his French, of which some specimens are given, 
was essentially British. However, the banker seems to have enter- 
tained hospitably parties of the émigrés at dinner during this fateful 
autumn and winter, and a small French colony appears to have been 
existent in the neighbourhood of Bishopsgate Street. 

Blackheath and Greenwich Park were also favourite resorts of 
the foreigners, who greatly admired the trees and scenery. One of 
them mentions the journey to and from London and Greenwich as 
made in an espice domnibus, carrying twenty-four passengers at 
their ease, running on fourteen wheels and drawn by four horses. 
The admirable condition of the road was much appreciated, as might 
be expected by any one who has read accounts of the state of French 
roads up to the end of the eighteenth century. 

Covent Garden Theatre was then very attractive to the French 
colony with the pantomime of Zlue Beard, which appears to 
have astonished the exiles by the mé/ange “of the most revolt- 
ing atrocities of the original legend allied with the most extra- 
vagant buffooneries,” as one spectator puts it in his own language. 
Especially does he remark on one scene, consisting of a cabinet con- 
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taining the six headless trunks of Bluebeard’s wives awaiting the 
seventh. Astley’s was also a favourite evening resort of the French, 
as being one of /es petits spectacles which required no knowledge of 
the language of the country. 

There were some of the then many existing pleasure gardens 
which girdled London, and the memory of which is only suggested 
now by the name of some adjacent street or public-house, which 
were specially agreeable to the French colony. North of their 
favourite Strand when Holborn was reached lay what was then com- 
paratively open country from Gray’s Inn Lane to Islington. On the 
road rural aspects on either side abounded. Bagnigge Wells Gardens, 
now but represented by a tavern in the crowded King’s Cross Road, 
were much frequented. Close to Old St. Pancras Churchyard were 
another set of gardens, the “ Adam and Eve”; the title existed some 
years back when I was sketching the neighbourhood—whether it 
still is so I know not—over the door of a common lodging-house, 
the gardens long since swallowed up by bricks and mortar and the 
huge railway development which obliterated so much of Somers 
Town. ‘This was always a very favourite tea garden throughout the 
last century, especially for “City gallants in satin waistcoats and 
gay coats,” and was very cosmopolitan. It became a favourite 
resort of the middle class émigrés. There in the distance in fair 
summer days “trees and fields and the leafy hedgerows of Kentish 
Town, a rural village,” met the gazer’s eyes, says a contemporary 
account. Indeed, up to the first quarter of this century Somers 
Town—where Leigh Hunt and many other notables resided—was 
a very favourite semi-rural retreat for hours of leisure for the many, 
and for the few a place of residence which was deemed quite refined 
and poetical. 

The Thames and its south side were also much appreciated by 
the foreign colony. To some extent it reminded them of their 
beloved Seine. Also across the Thames from the Old Kent Road 
came the swiftest news from fair, distracted France. Only three 
bridges then spanned the mighty river; consequently, multitu- 
dinous boats were employed. In 1792 there were no fewer than 
10,000 of these licensed. And they were highly popular with the 
émigrés, who were happily deaf to the full-flavoured jokes and 
slang for which the Thames watermen had for centuries been re- 
nowned. The charges, too, were moderate. These suited French 
purses far better than the cost of hackney coaches, whereof, by a 
contemporary account, there were 1,000, or Sedan chairs, of which 
there were 400. The charge for crossing the Thames from one bank 
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to the other was 2¢. Journeys up and down the stream could be 
made according to distance. The cost ranged in due proportion 
from 3d. to 1s., which latter covered the distance from Westminster 
to Gravesend. Thus parties of the émigrés frequently recreated 
themselves, for though the beauties of Paris and its clear sky were 
wanting, yet was the Thames a very different river then, and no 
smoke of steamboats darkened the air. 

Then across the river were Cupar’s Gardens, which have long 
since vanished, the Waterloo Road having been driven through them. 
They were nearly opposite Somerset House, therefore within easy 
reach of the Strand portion of the French colony. The refreshments 
and amusements had a certain French air about them, and made the 
gardens a very favourite resort. Also there was at Vauxhall a famous 
place, which soon became cosmopolitan in its aspect, which was 
known as the Marble Hall, where an admirable déjedner a la fourchette 
was supplied for a shilling—in fact, a substantial meal, which the 
frugality of the foreigners made enough for the day’s sustenance with 
a few unconsidered trifles thrown in. To both places, it would seem, 
came Englishwomen, who induced their husbands and brothers to 
bring them in order that they might study French fashions, which 
for neatness and af/omd were as notable then as now, when cheapness 
of material was added. 

Belsize House and Gardens, on the Hampstead Road, now only 
a memory in the shape of Belsize Park, were for the more opulent 
class of émigré a favourite resort. They lay really out of London, 
were in fact a small journey, and were surrounded by rural scenes. 
They were frequented by various ranks, with some of whom such 
foreigners were at home, and who could speak their language. 

At these gardens “from seven in the morning”—and the émigrés 
were abroad much earlier than the native Londoners, and had the 
fullest notion of getting ample value for their money—“ tea, coffee ” 
(the latter the foreign beverage) “and other refreshments were served.” 
To these was added the charm of music, the band being a great 
attraction. It is true that the spectre of highwayman and footpad— 
the latter particularly—haunted the then long and in part solitary 
road. But this had for years been provided against, as the announce- 
ments went, by “ the road to London being patrolled by twelve lusty 
fellows ” for the protection of the visitors. ‘Those who wished to visit 
Hampstead, then one of the most beautiful, quaint old Georgian- 
built villages in the realm—alas ! how year after year is spoiling all 
its picturesque charm, which was perhaps unique—could do so by 
coach at “sixpence per head.” 
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Coming from these outlying places back to the crowded quarters 
of London, it may be noted that in the neighbourhood of Spitalfields 
—then much more rural, for the Hackney Road was a country one, 
and the glimpses of fields and trees were plentiful—there was a small 
French colony of far more ancient date. It was, indeed, descended 
from those skilled artisans who fled from France on the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. Thus the newer colony round Bishopsgate 
had in some instances relationship and associations with the older 
weaving one. Greek Street, Soho, as I have already mentioned, was 
another place which had always a certain amount of cosmopolitanism 
about it. But on the whole the majority of the French fugitives 
during the years ’92 and ’93 would seem to have lived in or near the 
Strand, which appears to have been to them the most familiar of our 
thoroughfares, 

F. G. WALTERS, 
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TWO DAYS 
IN THE WALCHEREN ISLAND. 


I, 


HE pleasures of travel and of touring are often talked about : 
though few imagine what a serious pain and burden it be- 
comes for the head of a house to shift his family and “ belongings” 
from place to place. How often do we see passing through the 
streets, or arriving at the station, the laden two-horse omnibus, piled 
with trunks ; a couple of bicycles sprawling on the roof, and a worn 
and anxious face or two within, and a number of children who 
enjoy the business. The porters, “chortling” in anticipation, crowd 
round with their barrows, while the anxious head of the concern 
goes languidly to the ticket office to lay out his guineas. In imagin- 
ation we can sce the party arriving after the same fashion at the 
foreign hotel, and so on from place to place to be both harried and 
despoiled afresh. This is indeed the “business of pleasure ”—and 
a weary and troublesome business it is. 

One may fairly hug oneself when one sets beside this uneasy 
picture a more light and irresponsible fashion of seeing the world. 
There is no talk or debating ; there are two or three “free” days, 
when someone suggests, “‘ Suppose we go over to Holland?” The 
next evening we are at bustling Victoria Station about an hour 
before the departure of the Flushing train. A small bag, but of 
Procrustean construction, in hand, we have walked down, having 
come thus early to enjoy a festive little dinner in one of the 
cheerful boxes of the C. & D. Restaurant. Here turns up a lively 
barrister known to both, who dines also. There is none of the 
travelling anxiety, or restlessness, for there is nothing to be restless 
or anxious about. Then the corner of the smoking carriage and a 
cigar and the whirl down to Queenboro’. At any age this is a suitable 
and enjoyable way of doing the thing. Not much is expected— 
money is not lavished—-so that everything that comes is welcome. 
What a blessinz too is indifference to accommodation, provided it 
be not absolutely bad, which is fretting enough. There are numbers 
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who think only of how the hotel will turn out, and judge the whole 
country accordingly. These “Grand Hotels,” with all their parapher- 
nalia, level down everything and take us back homeagain. Better 
far a simple primitive place, where there is goodwill and comfort. 
Thus philosophising we set off to explore the Walcheren Island. 

Now, the way to imbibe draughts of true Dutch flavour, and see 
Dutch life as it is, is not to fly through the show towns of Amster- 
dam, The Hague, Rotterdam and such places, but to settle down, as 
we calmly did, for a few days in some old-fashioned, unfrequented 
place, and look on tranquilly at the old world scenes and movements 
about you. Johnson confessed that he had got more new ideas 
from his unpretending tour in the Hebrides than he had ever done 
in the course of his life, and I fancy the quiet lounging traveller will 
say the same after a short sojourn in the Walcheren. After a calm 
night, coming into Flushing, or Fiéssingen, betimes at five in the 
morning, it is a welcome surprise to greet the Scheldt and the rich 
low-lying green swards of the Flemish country—a patch of Indian 
red here and there, which seems always to produce a feeling of 
tranquil sadness, or at least, meditation. Even the “ hard-bitten” 
traveller never loses that sense of surprise which comes of touching 
foreign soil for the first time after an interval. It never palls and is 
always a novelty. Everything is strange and welcome. It is worth 
going abroad for iat sensation alone. 

Here has grown up of a sudden all the apparatus of “through 
traffic,” an imposing station, a handsome and inviting eating- 
hall finely decorated—notably with a gigantic map, wrought in Delph 
tiles. This in a few minutes is peopled with a couple of hundred or 
so of tired passengers seated at tables, with waiters busy and viands 
being brought in. A contrast this to the old shed of a few years 
back. It always seems that there is a sort of picturesqueness in this 
episode of travel—the gathering of persons bound for different 
directions, with a pleasant air of festivity, or a holiday feeling, 
though most areon business. It is quaint to find yourself seated in 
this modern “ Restoration ” Hall, with its buffet, &c., and then look 
round and see the Dutch woman-attendant with her snowy muslin 
cap and gorgeous golden “ winkers” waiting! All these ladies have 
bare arms, and very stalwart ones too. Presently we see the various 
international trains moving off charged to the full—with their cars, 
“wagon lits,” refreshment saloons, &c., bound for Berlin, Cologne, 
Brussels, &c. In halfan hour or so all are gone, and we are waiting 
the slow morning train which halts at Middleburgh. And here it is 
after some ten minutes or so, with its quaint and beautiful spires 
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rising, some distance off, out of a grove of trees. Flemish towns 

though their walls have been levelled, still preserve their isolated air, 
and always seem to have been “dumped down” in the middle of 
aplain. A fine broad canal has attended us nearly all the way, and 
later in the day we could have come on by a small stea mboat. 


II. 


Pleasant it was at that early hour to find oneself crossing the 
drawbridges and making for the town, passing many a group of 
lounging Boers. Encountering a policeman arrayed in a fireman’s 
helmet of solid leather and white trousers, he showed the way to the 
old Abje Hotel, and adroitly enlisted the friend with whom he was 
talking as porter to carry the small bags. Passing through a deep 
and ancient archway, we were in the old enclosure, a truly solemn 
and impressive place. It was a large square with a group of tall 
trees in the centre, while round it ran the old Abbey buildings, 
rusted brick, of a rich pink and whitish tone, set off by tourelles, 
high sloping roofs, Flemish pinnacles that rise at every corner, and 
innumerable little windows. Grim arches opened into the busy by- 
streets on various sides; but here all was stillness and retirement. 
Along one whole side spread the grave-looking hotel, sombre and 
mysterious, and of many windows. Over the turrets and high- 
pitched roof of the Abdy rises, on the left, the beetling steeple of 
the chief church, or cathedral, the usual “leg of the table” pattern 
and treatment ; for it looks as if it had been turned in a lathe. And 
in a moment it is offering a greeting with its loud jangling bells. 
This Abdy is restored with wonderful taste and reserve ; there are 
few new bits, and these look as old as the rest. Nothing can exceed 
the effect of this still retirement, shut off, though in the heart of the 
city, with the grand steeple and its chimes. The native women are 
constantly flitting across, carrying their pails and wearing their straw 
Zealand bonnets with gold shells over their ears. Costume indeed 
is always at hand to add to the effect. 

The musical jangling of the carillons is unceasing, and suggests 
the notion of company. This music in the air is delightful. 
Wherever you go within the circuit of the town it attends you, and 
very joyous company it is. The two steeples seem to work 
together, starting off and competing with their tynes in a pleasant 
disorder or spasmodic jangle. At the first quarter there is a short 
flourish ; the second is somewhat longer ; but at the third there is a 
loud, disorderly tune, while at the hour the whole strength of the 
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company is drawn upon. Then a regular charivari sets in, jangle, 
jangle, with an elaborate air recognisable as one in “Der Freischiitz” 
—the form being followed though not the tune—the scale being 
somewhat after the bagpipe pattern. It is like a number of gossips 
chattering noisily and all talking together. The steeple-chimes, 
some way off, now think it time to join in, and the two tunes go on 
together. At last there are signs of exhaustion, and, after three 
harmonious clashes, there comes a general stop and silence. Then 
sounds out the hour on the “ Big Ben” of the place. The time in 
this primitive place is peculiar and requires some calculation, for the 
hours are struck some twenty minutes in advance. The railway 
station has a time of its own, viz. Greenwich, so the traveller has 
to be careful. 

The attraction of Middleburgh is the matchless Town Hall in 
the Grand Place, with its fine steeple and quaintly irregular front 
garnished with statues, its high roof dotted with windows. What 
order of architecture it was built after it would be hard to say. But 
one is never tired of regarding it. Of nights, and not only on 
Sundays, is there an animated scene, when the Place is crowded 
with natives promenading and chattering, waiting for the steam tram 
to arrive for their return to Flissingen, about half an hour’s journey 
away. Here are the Dutch women in force with their rosy faces and 
still rosier arms, and their gold “winkers” and rich lace caps, the 
soldiers and officers in smart uniforms. Sometimes the “Con- 
cordia ” is practising in the great room of the Hall, and the windows 
are good-naturedly left open that all may hear. This “Concordia” 
has a fine band, rich and full, and plays Wagner with much effect 
and taste. 

But commend us to the ever tranquil Dutch streets with their 
mellow antique houses. ‘hese mostly follow circles, as is to be 
expected in a fortified place. But the typical Dutch street, found 
everywhere, is the line of houses by the canal, a range of old trees 
in front, shading the Indian red brick behind, with its bright 
white window sashes, as bright as much-polished brass. Nothing is 
more suggestive of tranquil repose and old fashion. They stretch 
along the broad canal before them, where bridges cross and barges 
lie together alongside. Even in very populous capitals we come in 
the suburbs on some delightful retired bits of canal, leaving much 
the same effect as does Church Row at Hampstead. Old-fashioned 
well-to-do folk live here in retirement. There is one such at the 
entrance of The Hague on the Scheveningen side, where the charm- 
ing woods begin ; anything more old-world and solemnly attractive 
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cannot be imagined. We might well fancy ourselves back to the 
days of Sir William Temple and of William of Orange, who may 
have strolled along these banks. 


ITI. 


While standing on the platform at Middleburgh in that early 
morning, I found I had lost or mislaid, as it proved, my ticket, value 
sixpence. After the usual ineffectual search, turning out pockets, 
&c., it seemed shorter to tender the amount, ‘out donnement, and go 
one’s way. But by this time the officials had gathered, and were 
whispering ominously. The “ headsman,” or head man, put back 
the coin loftily, and said in his jargon: “ Have to pay plenty more.” 
What did he mean? But it seems that to lose a ticket on a Dutch 
line is high crime—a presumption that you are fraudulently trying 
to travel without paying your fare, and it is punishable by fine. On 
this occasion it was fixed at 5s. Alargesum. There was no help 
for it, so paid it was. Later in the day it was of course found. I 
returned to “get back the money.” I found it hard to get into 
the station, but here was a door with “Head of the Station” in- 
scribed. We rang, the door was opened: here was a fine stair and 
all the signs of a private dwelling. Presently came down a gentle- 
manly old gentleman in uniform, the vea/ head, who received us 
good-naturedly, took the ticket, and led the way to the platform, 
where we met our other friend, whom he directed to refund, and 
so the incident closed. I recall Middleburgh in its old days, when 
you had to drive over in a grass-green half cart, half carriole, then 
rumbling over a drawbridge entered within the walls. Now you can 
follow the moat all round, which has been fashioned with a pleasant 
“ornamental water” into public gardens. Every here and there you 
come on some deeply-shaded terrace of old Dutch houses, with the 
usual lining of solemn trees. Delightful old-fashioned and old-world 
tenements. Here at the bridge we find one of the old gates, or 
“‘noorts,” preserved as a curio with good effect, but dating only 
from the middle of the last century. 

The native Dutch breakfast has a character of its own. There is 
the delicious coffee from their own colonies, better made and with a 
truer flavour than that of France. There is light-brown bread, with 
a pleasantly sourish taste, always cut for you in thin slices, with other 
forms of bread or cake, some slices of cold veal and ditto of smoked 
ham—raw—also in the thinnest shavings, with which every Dutchman 
seems to begin his meal, as a whet. 
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Our host of the Abdy was an amiable and obliging being, a native 
married to a pleasant Belgian little lady from Termonde. He took 
us round to show us the cloisters of the Abbey, which were being 
carefully restored, and then set us on our road by the long-stretching 
canal to Veere, or “ Fair,” as it seemed to be called. A delightful 
walk it was of some four miles—the admirable road, mathematically 
straight all the way, the sun shining brightly, the wonderful flat 
Dutch country, with its brindled cows, red tiles here and there, and 
constant suggestion of Cuyp and Wouvermans. This Veere is a 
forsaken little port, run to seed and general decay : nothing indeed 
but a few old houses and a dilapidated little dock or port. But it 
has this redemption, worth a day’s promenade—one of the most 
elegant piquant little town halls possible to imagine. It kept company 
with you, as such do in these flat districts, long before you reached 
it, beckoning as it were and inviting attention to itself. The sur- 
passing airiness and delicacy of the tower, as it rose in a rather 
forlorn way, grew on you as you drew nearer and nearer. 

Beside it there was the gigantic church or cathedral, with 
accommodation for thousands though there are not a hundred in the 
place, but left in a barn-like state of desolation. A little conventicle 
has been fitted up in one wing of it. The astonishing windows 
seem forty or fifty feet high, and the whole has the effect of some 
gigantic crag. As it was fast tumbling down the restorers judiciously 
contented themselves with filling up the windows and openings 
with monster brick supports and buttresses, very monumentally 
done, so the whole has been saved. But there is no use in the 
world for it and no one to attend it, soit is left asitis. It isa strange 
feeling to see this huge thing in its solitude. 

But the little Town Hall! It seemed like a piece of Renaissance 
furniture, everything about it perfect, its proportions and general 
airiness. The little steeple on a nearer view is charming. From 
whatever side it is seen the outlines are graceful. Happily it has 
been judiciously and tenderly repaired. A worthy guardian showed 
us round the very interesting museum it contains, with its many 
objects most interesting to English persons. There is an exquisite 
silver cup, a present of the Emperor Maximilian, and kept in the old 
place ever since. On the little quay are two exquisitely “ embroi- 
dered ” old houses of the best Dutch Renaissance, but in a sad state 
of decay ; still they are happily untouched and “restorable.” The 
delicate little windows, dispersed irregularly, and the gabled outlines 
have a charming effect. One of these was the old Scotch consulate, 
and displayed Scotchemblems. The worthy guardian of the museum 
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good-naturedly walked with us and showed us all about, and told us 
much ; and on the quay a sailor or pilot came up to talk. We were 
glad to learn that these houses had been recently purchased by rich 
men, who would put them in order. These little incidents give an 
interest to such expeditions, and are unknown to the regular tourist, 
who is carried off to see the official “ show places.” On this plan of 
“poking about” you seem to be living regularly in the place, and 
pick up and see a great deal that is dramatic and interesting. It is 
extraordinary, too, how many good-natured people you light on who 
will take infinite pains to furnish information, and tell you of little 
private novelties which would otherwise escape you. In this way we 
made quite friends of a hotel-keeper standing at his door, and others. 
Your reserved official traveller goes by his book. 


IV. 


We often repaired to Flushing, which is fast turning into a manu- 
facturing town. It is full of quaint oddities. At a corner of a street 
a great iron vessel in progress projects over the road, while the 
din of hammering and riveting does not seem to affect the denizens 
of the many houses touching it. A modest Dutch warship lies in 
the main dock. A twisted Dutch steeple gives a character to the 
place. But one must ever lament the quaint and beautiful old Town 
Hall, a model of which is shown at the museum at Middleburgh, a 
most striking building truly—-something, a little something, after the 
pattern of the Spanish Town Hall at Antwerp. This was destroyed 
in the disastrous Walcheren bombardment by the English—a most 
unfortunate incident which has helped to foster a dislike of this 
country. It was remarkable for its enormous “ eaves,” pavilions, 
and many windows. There are some quaint things left, however, 
such as the old Royal Dockyard, with its covered sheds, which 
must be a couple of centuries old. Jutting out on to one of the 
docks is a piquant little weigh-house, or something of the sort. At 
the far end of the town, where there are the sandhills and the 
“Casino,” we find the older Flushing, such as we knew it before the 
steamers came, still unspoiled, with its great piers, forming an 
entrance from the sea, and here are the true Dutch walks, with the 
rows of trees, and in a sheltered corner embowered in it is that 
pleasant Dutch maritime inn, the Hotel of Commerce. Very 
inviting it looks, “ pernicious snug,” Mr. Folair once said, and I 
suspect somewhat “snugger” than the more pretentious hotel on 
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the heights. I have pleasant memories of this house, years ago, 
alas ! 

The large Bath Hotel and “ Establishment” which rises a con- 
spicuous object on the Dunes, at the far end of the town, is a great 
resort for bathing, music, &c., during the season. Hither resort 
Dutch families, with their children, and the sea is “ very good.” 
From Middleburgh starts once or twice in the day an omnibus 
which takes you to Domburg, the official watering-place of the 
island, where there are hotels and boarding-houses, with all the 
regular business of such places. A few miles beyond is the vast 
Dyke of West Kappelle, some miles long, of enormous strength 
and massiveness, which entails a costly outlay each year to keep 
staunch. This is a vital matter, for any failure or weakness would 
lead to the submerging of the whole island. By rail, steam tram, or 
boat, by any of these methods you can go from Flushing to Middle- 
burgh. The route by the canal is the most inviting. It is pleasant 
threading one’s way through the docks, and then getting clear of the 
town, then passing into the broad and spacious canal, richly grass- 
lined, which indeed has quite a sylvan air. We feel, however, the 
curiously sad impression invariably left by this low-lying Flemish land. 
All along the forlorn railway are dotted little unpretending stations 
of towns just as unpretending. Such is Goes, not many miles away, 
which has a charming entry over a bridge—a part of the old keep— 
and abundance of trees. There is a fine old church, but nothing 
more ; the streets seem quite modern. 

Those who have not seen the old walled Dutch and Flemish 
towns in their primitive state have lost a sensation. It was a strange 
feeling, some thirty years ago, jogging across this outspread flat 
country in a primitive cart, miscalled a carriage, for some miles, 
then rumbling over the drawbridge, and entering through the gate cut 
in the old gloomy walls. Nothing compensates for that most curious 
feeling of passing from the bare unfurnished country into the 
busy little enclosure or prison; then to clatter up the narrow 
street, and debouch into the square before the marvellous Town 
Hall. Great hopes of expansion were, no doubt, entertained when 
the natives went to the cost of levelling their walls; but, odd 
to say, the town does not seem to have spread out, and keeps 
within its imaginary border, just as it was obliged to do by the real 
one. 

Flushing is now a large and growing commercial place—a good 
deal suggesting Rotterdam. The steam tram takes a long time 
meandering all round and through it, winding along the docks. 
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From Flushing steamers go to the opposite side of the Scheldt to 
Breskins, its vis-a-vis, to Terneuzen, and also on a longer cruise among 
the wild islands where the primitive Dutch life reigns. To Ter- 
neuzen is a pleasant voyage of something over an hour along the 
broad Scheldt. It is a curious meagre little village, scarcely a 
town, of one street or so, and seems wholly modern; it is sur- 
rounded, however, with rich greenery, and banks which betoken 
former fortifications. As I was waiting for a steamer I saw the 
most perfect and satisfactory embodiment of unadulterated national 
character I have ever encountered. A party of three came lounging 
down the pier to go on board, a man and two women, who had 
been to market, and were carrying their purchases. They were 
going back to one of these islands. In their dress, gait, and 
bearing they took you back a century. The young man was 
grand, tall, athletic, singularly handsome, and with the deportment 
of a noble savage. He lounged along slowly, his hands in his 
capacious pockets, and swinging slowly from foot to foot, which 
were cased in sabots. The dress of the whole party was handsome 
and striking. He had the usual full short jacket of fine cloth 
fastened at the collar by a couple of elegant gold buttons and 
chain ; round his waist a belt, secured in the centre by two gold 
bosses of rich Eastern work; he had a low-crowned dark blue 
hat, and full trousers. A most romantic figure truly. The women 
were in kceping, beautifully attired, with their full rosy cheeks, 
which you see nowhere out of Holland, the invariable gold “ horse 
blinkers,” so called, gold brooches and chains, their dress of 
fine cashmere and unspotted linen. I noticed that all the women 
seemed to dress as on Sundays or holydays, with their gold orna- 
ments, caps, and frills all complete, carrying their milk-pails, or driving 
dogs in a cart—it was all the same. It was wonderful, too, how 
fine was the material of their clothes, and it always seemed new 
and fresh. I was assured that most of them wore seven petticoats, 
which may account for the substantial air usually noted in the 
Dutchwoman. It is a welcome thing to the lover of the picturesque 
this constant presence of the national costume. 

Small as our Dutch Middleburgh is, it is easy to lose oneself, and 
the little streets straggle about, crossing each other. Often making 
for the Square, and with the great steeple occasionally showing itself 
over the roofs, I find myself going round and round and inge- 
niously led further and further away. Then of a sudden surprise you 
find yourself entering the Place at some unsuspected corner. At 
another time you enter at another corner under the shadow of the 
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great Town Hall. Thus, here all the roads seem to “lead to Rome,” 
though in roundabout and perplexing fashion. 

In these streets it is pleasant to note the genuine old and rather 
stately mansions, some of which have barely escaped being turned 
into shops. These have scarcely “ turned a hair,” and are as sound as 
on the day they were built. The museum is a fine old building of 
this kind, and had once belonged to a Dutch count. It is an 
additional attraction to the curios to be thus enshrined—the old 
chambers with their stately chimney-pieces, medallions of owners, 
and handsome staircases, seeming particularly appropriate. 

There are two ancient and interesting houses, both in fine con- 
dition, one called the “ Steenroots,” by the canal and outside the 
town, the other “The Golden Sun,” with a flamboyant sign dis- 
played, a very notable old edifice. 

There is also a very primitive old Dutch town, Zeriksee by name, 
which is in one of the storm-beaten islands adjoining the Walcheren, 
but known as Schouen. It can be reached by steamer which leaves 
about seven or eight, and entails the rising very early for a jaunt into 
Flushing. A pleasant young Paris artist had come to stay at the 
hotel to follow his craft and fetch inspiration out of the leaden 
Flemish seas, as contrasted with the bright patches of colour 
furnished by the costumes. He was shy and reserved, and we had 
set him down as a native Dutchman. He had made this expedition 
and returned late in the evening, full of enthusiasm for the quaintly 
original and “untouched” old Dutch life he had seen; for this 
place was cut off from all communication with the mainland, save 
by the daily steamer. He was a very pleasant companion, as young 
Frenchmen often are, and related his adventures in an agreeable and 
quaint fashion. Unluckily time was wanting or we also would have 
visited Zeriksee. In this fashion the two days went by very 
pleasantly; we were among the Dutch and of the Dutch. It was 
strange, by the way, how the Flushing folk “spotted” the English, 
some staring, and even jeering us as “Outlanders”; mayhap they 
were thinking of their brethren at the Cape. But out of the 
beaten track the English are seldom encountered in Holland. 

PERCY FITZGERALD, 
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A REPRISAL, 


In Two Parts.—Part I. 


UMMER evening in the fairest province of fair France ; the 
rapid waters of the Dordogne hastening to the sea flowed 
through rich pastures, smiling villages, scenes full of picturesque 
and peaceful beauty. Peasants sauntering homewards from the 
fields, fishermen cheerily landing nets of pink and silver trout, for 
which the river was renowned, women leaning idly at their cottage 
doors—all told of plenty and prosperity. But civil war was at hand, 
and of such trifling things as human happiness and welfare, 
ambitious Governments take little heed. 

Already a strong army marched along the road to Bordeaux, 
under the Dukes of Beaufort and Epernon, whilst Turenne, in the 
name of the great Condé, was mustering the forces which had been 
disbanded after the victories of Fribourg and Nordlingen : the hero 
of Rocroi himself languished in prison, his brave deeds and loyal 
services forgotten. But such was the strange position of affairs, that 
all the energy he had apparently renounced was manifested by his 
wife, who, banished from the Court, had taken hostile measures for 
his liberation and her own. 

It was the first step towards the “ Woman’s war,” so called since 
Anne of Austria and the Princess of Condé were the chicf 
belligerents ; and the heroines of the Fronde, equally active, each 
had her own subaltern and representative, who only moved in 
accordance with her supreme will and pleasure. The gossips of the 
hour set forth—and with more truth than is to be found in many 
a cancan—that the Duchess de Longueville was the general in 
command of the Duc de la Rochefoucault; that Madame de 
Montbazon led the Duke of Beaufort ; Madame de Chévreuse the 
coadjutor; Ninon de Lartigues, brilliant and unscrupulous, the 
Duke of Epernon. This state of things was perhaps not so unusual 
as might at first appear, and wits were not wanting who ventured to 
repeat, with some occult meaning only the initiated could divine, 
that the silliest woman can manage a clever man, but that it takes 
a very clever woman to manage a fool. 
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It was under the grand old chestnut trees bordering the broad 
green alleys of Chantilly that weighty councils were being held, and 
where one might have looked for the stern visages of hoary-headed 
statesmen, three gracious ladies, whose silks and satins swept the 
ground, paced slowly toand fro, with the half languid and indifferent 
air of those who had no thought beyond the tranquil pleasure of the 
hour. “Trust not the treason of those smiling looks,” so we are 
told; and underneath this calm exterior there lay concealed, possibly, 
the strongest emotion of which the feminine nature is capable—a 
passionate resentment of wrong. 

The elder of the three, the Princess Dowager of Condé, taking 
little note of the discussion carried on between her two companions, 
sauntered with somewhat slow and faltering steps, which to!d that 
years had robbed her of the force to fight with evil days. Her 
features, although worn and pale, retained in a great measure the 
perfection which had kept the wolage Bernois true to his last and 
possibly the strongest of his many loves. She held the hand of her 
young grandson, and gazing down upon his bright and speaking 
face she seemed as if endeavouring to read what future fate might 
be in store for him, already so sensitive, so sympathetic, so awake to 
the sorrows that he could not understand, but which he shared with 
all the keen perception of intelligent childhood. 

The mother of the boy, known in the aristocratic parlance of 
the cay simply as the Princess, had fallen back a few paces, pausing 
before one of the gates as if in listening expectation. She had the 
cold and somewhat haughty air of which no reverses had been able 
to deprive her. On the contrary, to pride had been added an ex- 
pression of disdain, almost of arrogance. Her husband’s fall had 
elevated her—she had become a heroine—the object of a love and 
devotion she could never have attained without it. 

In close attendance her dame d’honneur, Madame de Tourville, 
marched beside her with a truly martial air ; her husband had been 
wounded at La Rochelle and was killed at Fribourg, when the mantle 
of his military genius had descended upon her in time of need, since 
she was unwearied in suggestions as to the tactics to be followed in 
the coming campaign. ‘There was only one person who ventured to 
dispute her strategic acumen—Pierre Lenet, secretary and treasurer 
to the Princess, and chief counsellor of Condé; a devoted, honest, 
and capable man, whose least opinion, fortunately for the cause, had 
greater weight with both the royal ladies than any more imaginary 
schemes. 

“Let me again lay before your Highness,” continued Madame de 
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Tourville, who had long been discoursing to only half attentive ears 
“the plan of action I have drawn out with great study and accuracy. 
Our forces, once arrived before Bordeaux, must take the fortress of 
Vayres, and then lay siege to the Island of St. George—a perfectly 
simple matter when effected with the slightest knowledge of war. 
We should then hold the city in the hollow of the hand, in spite of 
the somewhat timorous counsels of Monsieur Lenet—Monsieur 
Pierre Lenet ”—in a supercilious tone. 

“T would rather Bordeaux yielded without compulsion,” a voice 
replied, which, although perfectly respectful, was not without a 
suspicion of amusement. 

** Ah! mon cher Lenet! you are there,” exclaimed the Princess. 
“T have been waiting for you anxiously! This is a terrible state of 
things ! nothing but silence and inaction. We hear nothing from 
Turenne De Bouillon or De Rochefoucault ; nothing from our friends 
at Bordeaux.” 

“T am far from seeing the position in such sombre colours, 
madame,” replied Lenet. “You have good hopes of Bordeaux, and 
remember a city conquered by force is still an enemy ; but one which 
offers friendly help spontaneously is in a manner bound.” 

‘But this silence ! even Claire has forgotten us! This is the 
sixth day of her expedition, and she assured us that it would not take 
more than five.” 

“The road may not be clear, and to raise the sum she hoped for 
may not be quite so easy ; and rough soldiery about—the vicomtesse 
would run no risks she could avoid by a little delay.” 

With an impatient movement the Princess again turned towards 
the gates. 

Used as he was to the diplomacy of Courts, Lenet had found his 
present post of guardian and adviser extremely difficult ; all his know- 
ledge of the position, all his sympathy and tact were needed to 
endure the impatience, ignorance, and inflexibility which met him at 
every turn and hampered his most necessary calculations ; to smooth 
difficulties, control tempers, pacify disputes, requires a patience and 
a wisdom not given to many mortals. He now spoke earnestly and 
with decision. ‘“ Your Highnesses must be aware that your present 
state of honourable captivity cannot last much longer ; the cardinal 
will hardly rest content, and will take stronger measures ; a change 
is imminent, and you must make it, lest voluntary action become 
impossible. Your flight should no longer be delayed, we know not 
what the next move may be; remember that the safety of Condé’s 
wife and son is the important point.” 
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“ But flight ?” exclaimed the Princess-Dowager, who had waited 
for the others to rejoin her. “Flight ! how cowardly ! how undigni- 
fied ! and at my age, in my state of health, how could I undergo 
fatigue, alarm, and hurry ?” 

“Your Highness can remain here undisturbed ; no plots will be 
directed against you, and indeed nothing could be more desirable 
than a well-timed attack of indisposition, making it evident that a 
long and perilous journey must be far from your thoughts.” 

“And once out of Chantilly, what do you propose?” said the 
Princess, to whom any amount of danger ‘was preferable to inaction. 

“To join the army, which cannot be far distant. La Rochefou. 
cault will be prepared to receive you ; he will march to Bordeaux, 
and once in the capital of the south we shall be able to make terms.” 

“To quit Chantilly will be very easy,” said Madame de Tourville. 

“Nothing is easy, madame, when you have to deal with the 
diabolical cunning of Mazarin.” 

The remark was too true to be disputed, and presently the atten- 
tion of the whole party was directed to the gates, which opened to 
admit two riders, the first of whom, dismounting, flew rather than 
walked to meet them. 

“Claire ! dearest Claire !” cried the Princess, warmly embracing 
the new arrival, who then turned to kiss the hands of the Princess- 
Dowager. The young cavalier, as he appeared to be, was dressed in 
the height of the fashion—lace ruffles falling over his hands, a shirt 
of fine embroidered datiste, haut-de-chausses ornamented with knots 
of parti-coloured ribbon, and beaver with heavy plumes, which could 
not wholly hide a mass of gold-brown hair—combined to make as 
fair a show as could be met with on a summer day. 

A smile at this resplendence was exchanged between the Princesses, 
but Madame de Tourville, with a gravity approaching to displeasure, 
inquired if so much magnificence were absolutely necessary to the 
expedition. 

“Without a doubt,” was the amused reply in a voice of singular 
sweetness, “and when you hear my story, chére madame, even you 
will forgive it ; besides, is it not a uniform ?” 

“ Your war paint becomes you well, Viscountess,” laughed Lenet ; 
“you must renounce your sex when you would be adored.” 

“ But speak—speak quickly,” said the Princess. ‘What news? 
You saw Richon ?” 

“He met me at the little hostelry on the Dordogne, as was 
agreed, madame ; but, unfortunately, the colloquy was brief, for we 
were interrupted. It was quite as well as I did not travel in proprit 
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persona, or my mission might have been suspected, or, at least, have 
called for remark.” 

* And Richon ?” 

“He gave me a message for your Highness—only two words— 
but he said you would be satisfied.” 

“Strange,” murmured the Princess, “only two words? What words?” 

** Bordeaux —out.” 

There was acry of joy: “ Lenet! Lenet! do you hear! Ah, 
yes! Iunderstand. Bordeauxisours! Richon has well performed 
his promises.” 

“There could be little doubt of that. He is staunch, a man of 
few words, but he means what he says; a native of Bordeaux, and 
very popular ; one can hardly overrate his influence. Your Highness 
need no longer despair—the city is ours, indeed; but we shall not 
be able to hold it unless we can secure some strongholds in the 
vicinity. Two fortresses are especially important, as Madame de 
Tourville has justly remarked—Vayres, commanding the route for 
supplies, and St. George, regarded by the Bordelais as the key to 
their town. Richon would be useful at either place,” he added, after 
a moment’s reflection. 

“ But how are we to give or promise anything,” said the Princess; 
“‘we have no power, for we have no money. You are the treasurer 
of empty cases.” 

“Funds will be forthcoming,” said Lenet, glancing at the 
disguised Viscountess, who answered, “I have succeeded fairly well, I 
think. My factor was notinexorable, and I bring you the sinews of w=.” 

“ Ah, Claire ! you are indeed a friend,” said the Princess-Dowager 
almost with tears. 

“T think we might secure Vayres,” continued Lenet, stili 
meditating. 

“ Richon at Vayres might not be quite impossible. 

“ Richon for an important post ?” protested Madame de Tour- 
ville. “Richon! risen from the ranks? He has no birth, no dis- 
tinction, not even a gentleman !” 

“Neither am I, in your sense of the word,” replied Lenet, with 
some irritation ; “ but that has been no hindrance to my obtaining 
the full confidence of Monsieur le Prince. I admire and respect 
nobility of birth, but there are circumstances in which a faithful 
heart is worth more than an ancient coat of arms.” 

“ Right ! a thousand times right,” exclaimed the Princess, laying 
her hand upon his arm with frank affection, “and there are debts 
which all the posts of honour in the world cannot repay.” 
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“And had you no adventures, Vicomtesse?” presently asked 
Lenet. 

“You shall hear,” she replied. “In the first place I announced 
myself to the aubergiste as the Viscount de Cambes, adopting my 
brother’s name, as well as his last costume from Paris, and whilst I 
was waiting for Richon in the room prepared for supper, I had time 
to look about me. One of the windows gave a full view of the river 
and the road, but from one facing in an opposite direction I could 
see a house buried in trees, before which, hardly hidden in the 
brushwood, I was startled to perceive the glitter of muskets—the 
setting sun shone on the helmets of soldiers. It was evidently an 
ambush, and my first thought was of danger to Richon ; but as he 
would have no business beyond the auberge I dismissed the idea, 
and whilst still wondering what it could mean, a single horseman 
rode up. He did not dismount, though speaking a few words to 
mine host, who pointed in reply to the little house in the trees. 
A sudden impulse seizing me, I made him a sign from the open 
window, and in another moment he was at my side. It was the 
Baron de Canolles.” 

“ Ah!” interrupted Lenet, “it is quite clear, then, the house you 
saw has been given to Ninon de Lartigues by the Duke of Epernon, 
who, it is said, is furiously jealous of De Canolles.” 

Slightly flushing Madame de Cambes went on: “I had no sooner 
called his attention to the ambush, than he seized my hand and 
shook it warmly. ‘I owe my life to you,’ he said; ‘but who? 
what are you? a sorcerer? How could you tell it was for me they 
lay in wait?’ His eyes were so full of surprise and curiosity, that I 
began to fear he saw through my disguise, and, to my relief, Richon 
appeared. They knew each other.” 

“ Are you sure the Baron did not recognise you?” asked the 
Princess ; “ you must have met at Court.” 

“ Not often ; but I evidently puzzled him, for, until Richon con- 
trived to carry him cff, he hardly took his eyes from me.” 

“ That is not very surprising,” laughed Lenet. 

A serious discussion then took place, and plans were formed for 
an immediate flight. In order to disarm suspicion, it was arranged 
to give a hunting party, ostensibly in honour of the seventh birthday 
of the little Duc d’Enghien, which would account for necessary pre- 
parations, with guests coming and going, and the usual disorder of 
festivities. 

A banquet would follow, and at nightfall, when carriage after 
carriage would pass the gates, the Princess, her son, and Madame de 
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Tourville would quit the chateau, and making their way across coun- 
try would soon reach the vanguard of the army. ‘The Princess- 
Dowager and Madame de Cambes were to be left behind, that the 
household service might proceed as usual, and nothing strange appear 
to be taking place. 

The plan was feasible, and when the morning rose brilliant and 
invigorating, the hearts of all concerned grew light with renewed hope 
and courage ; the place was alive, for the occasion had been notified 
as one of peculiar ceremony, since the heir of Condé was to be taken 
from his nursery and equipped in fitting garments for the stag-hunt. 

“And may I ride my father’s charger?” he demanded with an 
authoritative air,.ending in astonishment, when the request was 
granted in a storm of tears. 

Strict orders had been given not to admit any uninvited guest 
within the gates of the park, but whilst the party was assembling a 
horseman rode up well mounted and attended by a groom; he at 
once addressed himself to Lenet, and requested permission to make 
one of the hunt. Perceiving some hesitation he took a folded paper 
from his pocket, at which the secretary had no sooner glanced than 
he transferred it to his own. 

* Pray join us since such is your wish,” he said; and should you 
honour us with your company at supper on our return we will hold 
some converse together, when you will perhaps explain your meaning, 
which is at present somewhat obscure.” The stranger uttering pro- 
fuse thanks then joined the rest of the party. 

The sport was more than usually successful, and, far from “ trea- 
son’s stratagems and spoils,” nothing but careless enjoyment seemed 
the order of the day ; but at the banquet which followed Lenet con- 
trived to whisper a few words to the Princess which evidently filled 
her with surprise ; nor could she conceal a movement of stupefaction 
when he presently added in the same cautious tone, “We may yet see 
Richon at Vayres.” 

At a late hour the guests began to take leave, and as the stranger 
rose with the rest, Lenet led the way to his private apartment. As 
soon as they were seated he produced the note he had so uncere- 
moniously retained, and just glancing at it again, inquired, “Am I to 
consider this paper, monsieur, as the payment for a day’s diversion ? 
If so, it is a somewhat singular one.” 

* As you will—I am inordinately fond of sport.” 

“You must be, if you think a blank cheque from the Duke of 
Epernon a fair equivalent.” 

T will explain—there is no mystery in the matter—it is my idea 
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that the document may be of use to you, whereas it is not so much 
of use to me.” 

“ A blank order? for which you might obtain any amount you 
please ?” 

“ Money is no great object with me.” 

“ But as it stands, it is merely a signature—is there anything to 
prevent your making use of it in other ways?” 

“ Nothing at all; it is, as you say, merely a signature.” 

“You are in no way bound to use it for any particular purpose?” 

“Not at all. I happened to possess a letter to which the Duke 
attached some importance—an intercepted correspondence—you 
understand, and he agreed to pay me handsomely for it, trusting to 
my honour and delicacy.” 

Lenet smiled: “ And how much might your delicacy require for 
passing it on to me?” 

“Oh, I am not grasping ; something of course for necessary ex- 
penses, and a commission in the army of the Prince. A letter thrown in 
tc one of his adherents might be as well, but if you call me an ad- 
venturer, I mean all that I say.” 

After a little reflection Lenet took from a cabinet a bundle of 
notes and a brevet as captain signed by the Duke of La Rochefou- 
cault which he presented to his singular visitor, who retired with 
many promises of co-operation, and reiterated expressions of devotion 
to the cause. 

“ Just the man for Richon’s garrison at Vayres,” murmured Lenet. 
“Richon at Vayres, and we have won the day.” 

During this interview, proved by future events to have been of 
such vital importance, the Princess was completing her preparations 
for immediate flight. She had exchanged her elaborate dinner toilette 
for a travelling dress which was almost a disguise, so little did it re- 
semble the almost regal splendour of her usual attire, and a thick 
veil over her head completely hid her features. Her son was kept 
awake, not without difficulty, by the pride and pleasure he felt in 
displaying the novelties of his new costume to the gardener’s son, 
who had been expressly summoned for the purpose, and whose part 
in the play has been duly chronicled in history. It hardly wanted 
five minutes to the hour named for their departure when Lenet entered, 
exclaiming in a tone not very much above a whisper—‘ Bad news, 
madame ! an officer, who it seems has left half a regiment behind 
him in the town, has this moment arrived and demands an audience 
of your Highnesses by order of the Queen.” 

“What is to be done?” cried the Princess in an accent of despair. 
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“We have a few minutes in which everything can be arranged,” 
replied Lenet. “I have ordered that he should be taken first to the 
apartments of the Princess-Dowager. [He is one of Mazarin’s spies, 
no doubt, and news of your intended flight has got wind; he has 
not given his name. Let the little Duke change dresses with the 
gardener’s son, who may be put in his bed, and let Madame de Cambes 
take your place in your chamber, to which you will be supposed to 
have already retired ; it can be darkened, although it is not likely 
that the envoy may know you personally. All is ready for your 
escape if you have still courage to make it.” 

These arrangements were speedily carried out, and while the 
Queen’s messenger was conducted through endless passages to the 
apartments of the Princess-Dowager, the Princess and her son made 
their way to a private door where the carriage was already stationed, 
and in a few minutes more the fugitives had passed the gates without 
question or the least chance of being detected. 

The Princess-Dowager had kept the Queen’s messenger as long 
as she dared. He found her in her dressing-room with all the air of 
a suffering invalid, and she fixed her fine eyes mournfully on his face 
as she took the despatch with which he approached her cere- 
moniously. 

Just glancing at it, she fell back upon her cushions and spoke in 
a low voice which evidently struggled with tears. “The meaning of 
this epistle, wrapped up as it is in friendly terms, is perfectly clear. 
I am your prisoner—and for that matter very easily guarded, being, 
as you see, in no condition to escape. I knew that Cardinal Mazarin 
was capable of the most astounding acts of violence, but I hardly 
thought him base enough to live in terror of a sick old woman! It 
can only be his wish to make me feel my helplessness, and I wonder 
that an officer and a gentleman, such as you appear to be, could be 
found to undertake such a mission.” 

“Madame! I should be in despair if your Highness were to 
judge me by the orders I am unhappy enough to execute, but which 
I would have refused had it been possible to refuse the command of 
her Majesty the Queen.” 

‘Tell me the plain truth,” she said more firmly, “am I to be a 
captive here in my own chateau, as my son is at Vincennes, and are 
you to be my jailer? If so do not delay to give me your orders, for, 
as you see, I am exhausted with grief and suffering.” 

“Madame,” replied the envoy, evidently distressed, ‘between 
her Majesty’s commands and your Highness’s displeasure nothing 
can be more painful than my position. I beseech you be more 
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generous, and refrain from adding to my humiliation. I am but a 
passive instrument; but, apart from my duty, believe in my 
sympathy, and that I am the most submissive of your servants.” 

He then retired, leaving her Highness only the more wrathful 
that she could find no fault with the emissary. An attendant led the 
way to the apartments occupied by the Princess, where he had 
himself announced as the Baron de Canolles, from her Majesty the 
Queen. An exclamation of surprise met his ear, and it was several 
minutes before he was ushered into a spacious bedchamber dimly 
lighted by a lamp, over which a heavy shade had been placed ; the 
curtains of the bed were partially drawn, and half buried in a mass 
of lace, silk, and drapery, the figure of a woman was faintly dis- 
tinguishable. 

De Canolles waited at a respectful distance for the Princess to 
speak, but as she kept silence he advanced a little and said, “‘ I have 
obtained an audience of your Highness at the command of her 
Majesty : have I your permission to signify her wishes ?” 

“‘ Speak, monsieur,” was the reply, in a half-suffocated voice. 

“ Her Majesty directed me to assure your Highness of her desire 
to continue with you on terms of friendship and affection.” 

“Do not pretend to speak of friendship between her Majesty 
and myself,” interrupted the smothered voice. ‘There is sufficient 
proof of such mockery in the dungeon of Vincennes ; but pray 
proceed.” 

“T am commanded to visit Chantilly,” continued De Canolles, 
“that I may watch over the safety of your Highness and the young 
Duke, and to endeavour to refute your evil counsellors and restore 
the harmony amongst royal relatives so grievously disunited.” 

“‘ And until the harmony is restored the Queen sets a spy on me 
and mine under the most shallow of pretexts.” 

“ A spy!” cried De Canolles, wounded to the quick. “It is a: 
cruel word! but I thank your Highness for your frankness, and 
since that is how you judge me, let me be treated as such wretches 
deserve. Do with me what you will, but do not insult a soldier in 
the performance of his duty—you who are so great in your position, 
your virtues, and your misfortunes.” 

These words, pronounced in a tone of deep feeling, were not 
without an instantaneous result. The Princess raised herself, ex- 
claiming, “ Heaven forbid that I should insult a brave and loyal 
gentleman! No, Monsieur le Baron, I did not intend to wound 
you ; I know you well for a noble heart, and do you full justice.” 

Led by generous impulse, the supposed Princess threw herself 
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forward from the shadow of the curtains, and the lamplight fell 
upon her golden hair, her luminous eyes, and lovely colouring 
heightened by agitation and excitement. 

De Canolles started as in a flash he recognised the delicate 
features and exquisite smile of the young cavalier he had met by 
chance on the banks of the Dordogne, and to whom he probably 
owed his life. But he was perplexed—almost dazed. The wildest 
suspicions passed through his mind. Could it have been the Princess 
of Condé he had seen in disguise, and with whom he had conversed in 
all freedom and good-fellowship ? It was impossible ; the idea could 
not be entertained fora moment. He felt so completely bewildered 
he knew not how to proceed. At last, recollecting that he had been 
especially enjoined to assure himself that the heir of Condé was still 
at Chantilly, he hurriedly expressed his desire to that effect, and was 
conducted by one of the ladies, who had stood like statues by the 
bed, into an adjoining room, where he found a child buried in 
pillows and guarded by a nurse, who whispered to him not to disturb 
the boy, who had only just fallen asleep after a fatiguing day. 

He then felt sufficiently composed to take a silent ceremonious 
leave of the Princess, and was led to a suite of rooms, where he 
found an excellent supper prepared for him, and an hospitality 
unstinted, however compulsory. But it was in vain that he tried to 
rest and collect his thoughts ; he was altogether startled and mystified. 
Something he did not understand was going on ; everyone seemed to 
be playing a part, and his own undertaking had suddenly become 
odious and unbearable. He was a spy! There was no other word 
for it—his mission had not struck him in that light before, but it 
was true—positively hatefully true ! 

He was moreover haunted by a fascination which he felt to be 
inexplicable. It was not for the first time he had heard the music of 
the sweet caressing voice that had called him “anoble heart”; but 
that he had beheld, in the bedchamber of the Princess de Condé, 
the charming youth from whom he had so lately parted was not to 
be thought of for a moment. Tossing upon an uneasy pillow he 
could only resolve to return to Paris, on the assumption that he had 
assured himself of the presence and perfect inaction of the rebels, 
and he would assuredly avoid another interview by starting too early 
to be received. 

A profound silence had fallen on the chateau when the next 
morning, very shortly after sunrise, he ordered his horses, and he was 
about to leave his room when a sealed envelope was put into his 
hand, the contents of which overwhelmed him with dismay: it 
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announced the flight it was his duty to prevent, and ended with 
words that he could only read over and over again with a confusion of 
feeling it would be impossible to describe. It was half in a wild 
transport of hope and half in despair that he read :—- 

“Forgive the deception practised upon you last night in the 
chamber of the Princess de Condé, and accept my heartfelt thanks 
for the courtesy with which you endeavoured to fulfil a mission un- 
worthy of you.” It was signed, “CLA1rE—Vicomtesse de Cambes.” 


Cc. E. MEETKERKE, 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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LOW LIFE IN NAPLES AS 
PICTURED BY NEAPOLITANS. 


ANY books and articles have been written on Naples and the 
Neapolitans, among them such important ones as Charles 
Grant’s and Consul E. Neville-Rolfe’s, but little is known in England 
of what Neapolitans think of themselves. It would be very interest- 
ing if the literary men of Naples would picture the life of the higher 
and middle classes ; but as writers naturally turn to the picturesque, 
they find a more genial material among the lower and the criminal 
classes. 

It is from a series of sketches on the two latter members of the 
Naples population that I draw the present paper, and the first 
subject shall be the “‘ Women of the Camorra.” 

The appropriate name for these women, whether mothers or 
wives, is undoubtedly “the victims.” They are tyrannised over, 
almost, one might say, hypnotised by their sons or husbands. A 
mother, however, is far less despised and ill-treated than a wife. This 
fact is proved even by the songs which are constantly improvised at 
taverns or in prisons. Such “songs” are without head or tail, yet 
they are full of intense sentiment, and though they are often morbid, 
they are at least frank. In them the two constant types are the 
mother and the sweetheart. Not one of the hundreds of songs of 
this kind mentions a wife ; for a wife is considered as a vile thing not 
worth a line of verse, and in actual life is treated worse than a slave 
in the Arab markets. But the mother still owns a corner in the 
heart of the worst of bad subjects. The miserable convict, who has 
committed I know not what crime, crouches in the evening under 
the small barred window of his cell, and allows his thoughts to fly to 
his lonely mother in her sonless house. In his improvised yerses 
he “kisses her grey hair”; he addresses her with tender names ; he 
sobs as he sings ; and yet, when actually living with her, he will beat 
her to extort money to be spent in a tavern with dissolute companions. 
The mother, when her irreclaimable son is once again in prison, will 
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half starve herself in order to take him some better food or some 
article of clothing when she goes to visit him on the permitted 
days. 

A sweetheart is still more devoted to the object of her affection. 
She becomes his slave, his tool ; she will commit any crime at his 
bidding. His very brutality of behaviour convinces her of his love ; 
the more he beats her, the surer she is that he cares for her and is 
jealous of her. She tells her female friend: ‘ Cecillo is madly in love 
with me, for he is always beating me!” She cannot abide and soon 
forsakes a lover who treats her gently, for, she exclaims, “ A man 
must be a man!” And she, too, sings, and her songs are full of love 
for the vile man who is in prison. She asserts that “the curls of his 
hair have twined around her heart and chained her fast” ; and, on the 
day fixed for a visit to the prison, she goes there among a crowd of 
her wretched sister-women, worn, half-starved, but still full of passion. 
And when a sweetheart encounters the wife of her lover in that 
melancholy abode of crime, it is the wife who gives way, thrust back 
by the bold and triumphant mistress, who has her arms full of good 
things for the prisoner; while the wife, reduced to want by her 
husband's imprisonment, and unable to feed her children, much less 
to buy food or clothes for her husband, shrinks away in deep 
humiliation, unable to cope with the impudent vice that triumphs 
over her. 

A celebrated woman of the Camorra, in Naples, was one whom 
the people nicknamed “ Her Majesty.” She was a horrible woman, 
with the physiognomy of a beast. Her hair was coarse and red, her 
face broad and deeply pitted. Beneath her low and receding brow 
two brilliant small eyes, black as grains of pepper, shone out at times 
with a cruel and gloomy glance. Her thick, short neck resembled 
that of a gluttonous priest ; it rested on a pair of broad shoulders 
and elephantine figure. This woman had been a thief from her 
infancy, and was called, in the dialect of the people, “Chiattona,” 
or “big fat girl.” She had spent a great portion of her youth in the 
female prison of Saint Mary ad Agnone, where she was removed for 
her frequent revolt, and for having organised a sort of female Camorra 
among her fellow prisoners. At thirty years of age she had become 
aterrible woman. At that time she found and married a half idiotic 
man, in partnership with whom she opened a provision shop, giving 
her husband four sous a day for pocket-money, and absolutely 
“ruling the roost” herself. The husband was forced to stand 
behind the counter from morning to night attending to customers, 
after which he was allowed to go and spend his four sous on a bad 
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cigar anda dram. His wife’s tyranny and dignity of carriage gained 
for her the title of “ Her Majesty,” while her husband was signifi- 
cantly styled “Sir Nobody” by the witty population. 

“Her Majesty” was the confidante and counsellor of all the 
small neighbouring shopkeepers. She organised all kinds of busi- 
nesses, from clandestine lotteries to affairs of usury. It was she 
who managed the “ canisto,” one of the cleverest means of cheating 
poor people and gaining cent. per cent. that exists. 

This “canisto” (Neapolitan for canestro, or basket) is a basket of 
eatables, which, at Christmas time, is handed over to persons who 
have, during the previous eleven months, paid one sou per day to the 
shopkeeper in order to have it at the end of the year. “Her 
Majesty” has received 365 sous, or eighteen francs, sou by sou, 
for each canisto; and at Christmas time the customers who have 
gone in for this receive a big basket—/for nothing, as they say—filled 
with a few rancid sausages, about six eggs, and some pickled 
peppers and citrons, the whole of which is not worth more than 
three francs ! 

But if you were to tell the receiver that he is mad to pay eighteen 
francs for what is worth only three, he would answer, “ But one 
never misses one sou a day, and then one gets all this gratis!” Just 
at the time I write this, a case of stabbing has occurred connected 
with this Christmas ticket. 

Such and other businesses—for example, illegal pawning, clan- 
destine lotteries, the reception of stolen goods, the “making of 
angels,” the hiring of children, &c., are carried on by “ Her Majesty,” 
her husband not quite understanding what she does, and certainly 
never remonstrating. And, though now and then the police arrest 
some one connected with “Her Majesty,” she herself manages 
everything with such skill that she is neither suspected nor sur- 
prised. 

This woman kept a troop of “children for hire,” some thirty in 
number, and from five to twelve years of age, whom she fed and 
lodged, and every day distributed through the city, some laden with 
a board full of plaster figures, others with traysful of lucifer matches, 
pens, pencils, or needles and thread. Others, dressed in the ragged 
costumes of Abruzzese peasant-children, and furnished with a tam- 
bourine, were hired out to hurdy-gurdy players and danced at the 
corners of the streets. In the evening, on returning “home,” each 
child had to deposit on the table, behind which “Her Majesty” sat, the 
sum of thirty sous. Woe betide the poor child who brings less! No 
excuse was accepted. The culprit was inevitably punished and sent 
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to bed without supper. When “Her Majesty” had finished her 
accounts, she placed before such children as had merited it a basinful of 
stewed vegetables and a piece of bread. The children, tired out by 
._ parading the streets, and half famished, devoured the food voraciously, 
never looking at each other, never speaking or smiling, tearing at the 
tough bread with their small white teeth, and with a kind of savage 
glare in their eyes. The few who have failed to bring back the 
required sum, sob in corners in a heart-broken and subdued manner. 
Often they are beaten by their cruel taskmistress, and at the 
appointed hour creep, with their companions, up the narrow stairs to 
their miserable attic, where a few thin mattresses and ragged covers 
form their beds. “Her Majesty” was not the only woman of her 
class, and still worse examples exist in the great city. 

Many a female mendicant, when arrested, is forced to confess 
that the infants who, sickening on her arm and at her skirts, arouse 
the compassion of passers-by, are not her own. They are “hired 
babies,” and one shrinks from realising their misery. 

Such a woman as “ Her Majesty” is a personage in the city, and 
battens on the misery of others. But the peasant woman is purely a 
sufferer ; the poverty of the labouring classes falls most heavily upon 
her. She lives in a hired hut, surrounded by her starving children, 
seeing but little of her husband, who, working all day for a sum that 
can scarcely keep body and soul together, returns to share the scanty 
meal of the family. 

When bad harvests, increased taxes, or other cause, render 
matters worse, it is the woman who becomes desperate first, and in 
times of revolt, her passionate animal love for her children, and her 
very helplessness, make her courageous, and it is she who inspires 
the men and leads them to the fiercest excesses. Thus, in Sicily, a 
few years ago, it was the women who were most rebellious, and 
rushed before the men to set fire to tax-offices and commit other 
violence. Like starving she-wolves, they fight desperately, thinking 
to force some means of subsistence for their little ones and their men 
when all else has failed. 

From the women our authorities pass to the children, the large- 
eyed, vivacious, swarming children of Naples. ‘The law decrees that 
all, from the age of six to ten, shall be in school, but the law is not 
obeyed, so that streets and alleys are full of little beggars, little 
vagabonds ; lads of every size, who run about at their own sweet 
will, and are equally ready to commence a battle of stones among 
themselves, or against the shop-windows when instigated thereto by 
rioters in times of political disturbance. In the summer months an 
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amusing, but very disorderly, spectacle may be seen in the lower 
quarters of the city when the streets are watered from the hydrants. 
A troop of naked boys of the vicinity take this opportunity to enjoy 
gratis a splendid douche under the powerful shower from the hose. 
‘Fhe most interesting if the most melancholy class of Naples 
children is that of which the components are the offspring of the 
Camorra, which, the Neapolitan writers from whom we glean our 
information say, still exist in Naples, in spite of all that may be 
declared to the contrary. 

In one way or another the criminals and the very poor are 
Camorrists. The children of these people are taught by their parents 
to be bold and insolent, to swear and to fight. A lad, incited thereto 
by his father or even mother, will bite the ear of the boy with whom 
he happens, as boys will, to be fighting. If he also succeeds in knock- 
ing his adversary down, he will run to his mother to be praised and 
kissed. When he is a little older, he will habitually carry a knife 
in his pocket and be ready to use it on the slightest pretext. His 
eyes grow fierce, and oaths and insults are ever on his lips. He is 
extremely proud when at last he has stabbed an enemy or gouged 
out his eye with a piece of broken glass. Such lads evade the 
school, learn very soon to smoke and gamble, and exact the so/do of 
the Camorra from weaker companions as they play at cards—a tax 
as inevitable as the legal ones imposed by the municipality. So they 
begin their lives, and end as confirmed criminals. 

But there are other children of a rather less depraved class—the 
boys and girls who wander about selling, on their parent’s or on their 
hirer’s account, matches, pins and needles, cheap fans, and other 
trifles. Poor little, and certainly innocent, victims of the circum- 
stances in which they are born, upon the terrible fate of the little 
girls of this class we must here draw a veil. I have heard stories 
from English ladies, who interest themselves in trying to prevent the 
evil, that strike one with horror. Certain it is that after the age of 
ten years the little girls disappear from among the small vendors, 
and before that age their worn little faces, in which all traces of 
childhood are erased, excite your pity as you meet the solemn gloomy 
gaze of their large sunken eyes. I have seen many a merry boy 
among the match-sellers, but never have I seen a smile, much less 
a laugh, on the face of the little girls. 

All the charitable institutions fail to rid the streets of these 
wretched children. A great many boys sleep all night in the open 
air. On coming out of the Mercadante Theatre one encounters in 
the causeway close by a number of boys and lads lying huddled up 
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close together against the wall of the neighbouring houses, fast 
asleep. The Duchess Ravaschieri, in her Casa Paterna, or refuge 
for homeless boys, has, to the present moment, only succeeded in 
gathering together about 170 out of the thousands of boys of this 
class in Naples. The other evening a festival was given at the Casa 
Paterna, with theatrical performances by the little occupants, and a 
vast amount of adulation and gratitude publicly displayed. It is 
well that even a few boys should be saved from a miserable and 
probably, in the future, criminal life, but, as far as we know, there 
are no night refuges for little girls, whose fate is far more pitiable. 

I have spoken of the hiring of infants for the purpose of begging. 
But there are also dummy babies. Not long ago, a woman dressed 
in mourning was accustomed to walk on the Toledo Street with an 
infant in her arms, entirely enveloped in a shawl. After some 
months had passed, it was remarked that the child never grew. 
The police interfered, and the supposed baby turned out to be a 
bundle of rags. Another well-known figure in the principal street 
of Naples was an old woman bent in two, wearing a horrible old 
bonnet and a thick black veil, who crawled along by the walls, 
supporting herself on them as she passed with one black gloved 
hand. She had something of the appearance of a decayed lady, 
and excited great pity. Most people gave her alms, although she 
never begged. No one ever saw her face. She had a special hour 
for walking in the street. At last the police interfered here too, 
and the result made a great noise in the town. The old beggar was 
not in the least o/d, but young and good-looking. In order to be 
able to preserve the bent and painful attitude, she made use of a 
strong leather strap passed round her neck and buttoned behind her 
waist. On this she Icaned as she walked. She wore gloves because 
her hands would have betrayed her youth. When the discovery 
was made, she was found to have saved a large sum of money, 
besides leading an almost luxurious life in the intervals of her 
perambulations. 

Among the curiosities of low life in Naples is the story of a 
professor of tattooing, which is a very common practice among 
sailors and criminals. This particular “ professor” had been, in the 
reign of Ferdinand II., a young sailor on board a man-of-war, and, 
having been accosted by the king, during a visit of his Majesty on 
board the Fu/minante, used to relate with pride how the king had 
asked him for a light for his cigar, and, on meeting him again, had 
given him a full cigar-case. This incident made the young sailor an 
enthusiastic follower of the Bourbons, and, when that dynasty fell, 
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he used to distinguish the past and present rulers by the nick- 
names of “ The gentlemen,” and “ The beggars.” He always spoke 
of Francesco II. as “the poor lad who was betrayed,” and of the 
Piedmontese soldiers who were quartered at Naples as “ savages.” 
This man practised the art of tattooing to such perfection that he was 
sought out by everyone who wished to be so decorated. Having 
committed a robbery, for which he was expelled the navy and put 
into prison, he was there elected to the Camorra, and on coming out 
became one of its most feared members. He appropriated the trade 
of tattooing to himself, and grew tolerably rich. He had a wife 
whom he beat and ill-treated, making experiments of tattooing on her 
body, one of which caused her death, for in an experiment of a new 
design in a green colour the poor woman contracted blood-poisoning 
and died shortly after the operation. Her husband was arrested, 
tried for manslaughter, and sent to the galleys for many years. He 
did not live long after his release. Even women allow themselves 
to be tattooed, but the operation, if carried on on a pretty large 
scale, generally causes them to faint. The operator then generally 
seizes the opportunity of that state of oblivion to rapidly com- 
plete the figure he is pricking, glad that his patient no longer feels 
the pain. 

The haunts of the beggars of Naples are also usually the haunts 
of thieves kept by some woman, who trades on the vice and misery 
of her fellow-creatures. ‘There the miserable wretches sleep by night, 
and assemble by day teaching children to pick pockets and beg. 
Thence every morning the blind, the lame, and the aged set forth on 
their rounds in the city. A false monk sets out to visit certain 
families and shops on certain days, giving numbers for the lottery 
and receiving alms. An old woman departs with her pocket full of 
sweetmeats, with which she decoys little children into some deserted 
corner and robs them of earrings or articles of clothing. Others 
rob the alms-boxes hung up in churches or in front of shrines on the 
roads. These kneel before the images in fictitious devotion, beating 
their breasts with one hand, while with the other they fish for the 
money witha thin stick smeared with bird-lime, which they insertin the 
small oval aperture of the box, drawing out the coin one at a time. One 
member of the criminal class, got up as a gentleman of fortune, used 
to frequent the public billiard saloons, where he soon made friend- 
ships with the aristocratic players, attracting them with his charming 
ingenuous smile, bright blue eyes, and delightful tenor voice, and 
was often even invited to his friends’ houses and introduced to their 
families, He was no thief; his business was to inform his criminal 
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associates of the financial state of the families he visited, thus 
enabling them to make plots of robbery or gambling. 

Another particularity of Naples public life are the libellous short- 
lived newspapers, nicknamed “ flying wasps,” the pages of which are 
filled with fulsome praise or bitter calumnies. The editor and staff 
of such a paper pose as reformers of public morals, as honest men 
who bravely expose political or social evils, and head their paragraphs 
with violent phrases in large type. The Neapolitans, avid of scandal, 
rush to subscribe to the paper, which, however, quickly succumbs 
to the expense of damages inflicted upon it for defamation of 
character, and ceases to exist. 

The Neapolitans have a keen sense for the comic and ridiculous, 
and the popular dialect is rich in nicknames. Among the lower 
classes scarcely anyone goes by his proper name, but is known by 
that bestowed upon him by his friends and neighbours, denoting 
some moral or immoral quality or physical defect. Children and 
wives have titles derived from the name or occupation of their fathers 
or husbands. The children of a man called “Giuseppe” are styled 
“the Giuseppesi”; the wife of a major is called “the majoress” ; 
the son of a sergeant, “ the little sergeant” ; the daughter of a black- 
smith ( ferraio) is “the Ferrarella.” A young fellow who sports fine 
clothing on a Sunday becomes Afilord ; a little dressmaker, who knows 
how to write, is distinguished by those for whom she writes their letters 
as “the Scrivanedlla,” or little writer. Nicknames also descend from 
father to son. The famous Neapolitan comedian, Cavalier Edward 
Scarpetta, is known by the name of his chief rd/e, Sciossciamocca, or 
“Shoo-fly.” A noted thief and Camorrist named Pasquale de Bellis 
was, when he had grown rich and a proprietor, nicknamed Pascalino 
é Bello. A man called Spinelli, the idol of the loose women of 
Porta Capuana, on whom he lived and whom he robbed, was styled, 
from the mistaken pronunciation of his name, Speniel/o, which, in the 
dialect, means “ the plucker,” and was very apt. A cheater at cards 
was whisperingly greeted when he entered a café with the name “ Eye 
at the Glass,” as much as to say to those present, “ Be on your 
guard.” Many people of the lower classes are really ignorant of 
their proper names. A young fellow, on being asked what he was 
called, replied “I don’t quite know. I believe either Peppino or 
Giuseppe ” (which is really the same), “ but at home they always call 
me Soup-and-tripe !” 

Even in the educated classes nicknames are freely used ; one fair 
and plump maiden was called “ Little Quail,” which reminds me of 
a gentleman in Yorkshire who always called his well-beloved wife 
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*Quaily.”. The Neapolitans are as fond of diminutives as we our- 
selves, and their popular songs are full of such endearing titles, 
Ritonellas are used to convey news to prisoners. On passing the 
prison of detention in the heart of Naples, one may hear a man 
singing under the windows at the top of his voice, seemingly in the 
mere gladness of his heart. But he was really addressing a prisoner 
behind the bars of a window looking into the street, telling him 
what course of conduct he should pursue during his approaching 
trial, or the day on which it is to commence, or what turn it is likely 
to take. Women and boys gather round the singer, and sometimes 
help him, by singing in their turn ; but very soon the sentinel of the 
prison gives an alarm, and the singer is frequently arrested. Or a 
man with his hands in his pockets will saunter idly past the prison, 
give a whistle of recall, and then go on to whistle the refrain of a 
song, which refrain has to the thieves a particular significance. Such 
meanings are determined by perambulating organ-players, who then 
communicate them to criminals and their friends. In this way song 
becomes an aider and abettor of crime. 

Volumes might be written about the religious sentiment and the 
superstition of the Neapolitans. I will restrict myself here to a few 
remarks. Among the poor or criminal classes in Naples it would be 
impossible to find an atheist or materialist. The worst subjects are 
often the most devout, and Camorrists are generally found wearing a 
number of amulets and religious symbols. Ignorance and the influ- 
ence of the priests are the chief sources of superstition. In the 
lower middle class the father-confessor has often such an ascendency 
that in many families nothing is done without his advice and appro- 
bation. These priests harness the members of the family to the 
ecclesiastical car, impress on them ascetic practices, turn the women 
into bigots, and force the girls into a nunnery. The most vile and 
miserable of the population will keep a picture of the Madonna in 
their houses, and never grudge the price of the oil in the never- 
extinguished lamp. The cheat, the thief, the assassin, take religious 
vows and keep them, often at a considerable sacrifice. 

Before breaking into a shop, or committing some other crime, 
the perpetrators will devoutly make the sign of the Cross, and when 
a man goes to a duel he will sprinkle himself with holy water at the 
nearest church, in order to make sure that his revolver will not miss 
fire, or his knife fail. Even when robbing some valuable objects 
from a church altar the thief will first kneel down, murmuring an 
assurance that it is not contempt for the sacred utensils, but necessity, 
which leads him to the crime. A very superstitious rascal will try to 
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avoid fighting with a man who has a dagger with a handle in the 
form of a cross. Very many are the miraculous shrines in Naples 
and the neighbouring country, and not only do the poor and 
ignorant congregate there, but the rich and educated. 

Religion has little moral influence, and seldom prevents a Nea- 
politan from doing wrong. When he is good it is because it is his 
nature to be so; and if he really does good from principle, it is not 
the Church or the priests that have inculcated the principle, but his 
own reading and good sense. The women are more superstitious 
than the men. Should a girl faint, her mother will place a picture of 
the Mamma del buon Consiglio upon her breast, while the family 
recites an Ave Maria. ‘This special Madonna is also the protector 
of infants. When the application of the picture is without effect, 
the mother reproaches it in very picturesque and strenuous language. 
St. Anna is the special consoler of forsaken lovers, and an epileptic 
is cured by a spoonful of the sacred water from the shrine of the 
Madonna della Saletta. No need to call to mind the Madonna of 
Pompeii, a comparatively new shrine which bids fair to rival that of 
Lourdes. There the diseased and afflicted repair by thousands, 
like the caravans in Zola’s famous book, “ Lourdes,” and the faith 
of the worshippers is not shaken when many return unrelieved. 
“The Madonna has her reasons,” they say resignedly. The saints 
are repeatedly invoked by players in the Public Lottery, and vows 
are made in the hope of winning a prize. The favourite saints in 
this connection are St. Pantaleone and St. Pasquale. 

Signor Russo, one of the writers who is well-versed in the life of 
the city, gave a graphic description of a !ow night café, of which there 
are a great number. Horrible dens in the Porto Pendino Vicaria 
and Mercato quarters, where the worst specimens of the ma/a vita 
assemble and talk their incomprehensible jargon. Men with 
brutish faces, on which crime is written large, with low foreheads, 
small bloodshot eyes, high cheekbones, and large bony hands with 
strong curving nails. They gamble with intense passion, the while 
one of their gang stands on guard at the door looking out whether 
by chance a policeman is drawing near. A common member of 
the staff they call a “mouse,” and a superior officer is “the cat.” 
The owner of the café is even a more vile specimen of humanity 
than his customers. He is a member of a criminal association, a 
receiver of stolen goods, and an illegal money-lender and usurer. 
A well-known proprietor of one of these cafés had formerly been 
the beadle of a church, and was still in the habit of confessing his 
sins every Saturday, partaking of Holy Communion on Sundays, and 
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going every morning to recite a prayer while he left his wife in charge 
of the café. 

These low places have often poetical names—the ‘ Golden Star,” 
the “ Rose,” the “‘ Three Camellias ”—and in them customers will be 
suddenly insulted and attacked with knife or revolver ; or one will 
be called out by a pale girl, to be killed as soon as he issues into 
the street by her brother or father. 

The “ Golden Star” was the favourite resort of a gang of robbers, 
whose special trade it was to steal all they could from peasant 
emigrants who came to the city to embark for America. These 
simple people were easily deceived and decoyed while loitering 
before the doors of the agencies’ offices, and very often found them- 
selves perfectly destitute and unable to sail. The special cafés of 
Naples are, however, fast disappearing, and are no longer so 
characteristic. There used to be one solely frequented by students ; 
another by political men, who discussed the rights of the people, 
and enthusiastically recited poems of Carducci, or quoted from 
Mazzini’s writings. A poet would even recite his own productions 
to an enthusiastic audience. In such a political café one strange 
figure was often seen: a thick-set old man, wearing a long grey 
beard, a red shirt and black velvet coat. He carried a thick stick, 
visiting cards, and a bundle of pamphlets, which he distributed 
among the customers in the café, announcing that he was “ Captain 
Trabucco, first cornet--piston to her Majesty the Queen of Eng- 
land, and last descendant from Felix Orsini.” The pamphlet, which 
he sold for 30 sous, related his story—how he became acquainted 
with Queen Victoria, and was appointed her first cornet-a-piston ; 
how he was arrested for complicity in the Orsini plot, and many 
wonderful anecdotes about Napoleon III., Garibaldi, Mazzini, and 
Victor Emanuel. Of course his appearance was greeted by shouts 
of laughter ; but the old patriot was not disturbed. “ Anima bella!” 
he would exclaim at each laughing salute he received. What became 
of this original figure is not known, and his curious pamphlet must 
be out of print. 

The recent attempt on the life of Mr. Hawkesley, honorary 
secretary of the Association for the Protection of Animals in Naples, 
is proof of the difficulty and danger of endeavouring to improve the 
Neapolitans in this particular, and a striking example is related of 
the innate cruelty of the people. 

A well-known Camorrist used, in his moments of leisure, to buy 
small birds, and amuse himself by slowly and delicately plucking 
them alive, and then torturing.them by pricking their naked flesh 
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with a needle made red-hot in his pipe. This atrocious habit gained 
him the nickname of the Ance//are, or bird-man. He won a nick- 
name instead of the punishment he so richly deserved. 

Altogether it is a sufficiently gloomy picture which the Neapoli- 
tans give themselves of the dark sides of Neapolitan life. We began 
with the bad treatment of women by criminals, and cannot wonder 
that animals are treated still worse. 

There is some improvement visible, but very little. Violent 
crimes are reported daily in the newspapers, and not even martial 
law can stop them. Reforms are needed in every separate particular 
of public life before private individuals can be educated to higher 
things. 

LILY WOLFFSOHN, 
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DREAM MUSIC. 


HE concert was over, the players gone, 
The Hall was empty, hushed and still 

Dim shadows lay where the lights had shone, 
Silence where late the wild notes poured 
Their woven madness of good and ill, 
Of joy and sorrow, of peace and strife, 
Of passionate yearning and baffled will : 
A strain with a thousand voices stored, 
Like the endless symphony of life. 
Now all was silent, the notes that soared 
Like the outspread wings of some great wild bird 
That beats the air with a fierce delight, 
Had dropped into rest at the coming of night — 
All was silent and nothing stirred. 





Nothing stirred but the tremulous beat 

Of a feeble heart, and the fluttering light 

Of a weary breath in its rise and fall ; 

No one had seen him, no one heard, 

In the eager rush of departing feet, 

For slumber had touched him in her flight— 
The old musician, unknown of all! 

His lodging was dark and bare and cold, 
And his hands were numb, for the fire within 
Of the unquenched spirit could not warm 
The worn-out body, starved and old ; 

But the hunger and thirst that possessed his soul 
Had drawn him forth in the winter storm 
To the Hall, and his last coin let him in. 


He heard the orchestra’s throb and roll, 
The lyric cry of the violin 

As it flung its music towards the stars, 
Like a prisoned soul in this world of sin 
That sees its heaven beyond the bars. 
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He heard it, desolate and alone, 

He who once, in the days gone by, 

Had shaken the notes in a silver shower 
From his magic fingers, had heard the cry 
Of applauding crowds, and had felt the power 
Of a wild uplifting ecstasy. 

Now he was desolate and unknown, 

And the circling strains of the harmony 
Beat on his nerves with crowding pain, 
Till all around him faded away, 

And he slept as he were a child again, 
Unheeding the silent close of day. 


But suddenly through the darkness crept 

A ray from the wild white winter moon, 
That stole inside from the wind-tossed rain ; 
Softly through the shadows it came, 

And touched the musician where he slept. 
His cold lips trembled and smiled, and soon 
A light like a distant kindling flame 
Dawned in his face, and the heavy years 
Vanished, and left him young once more. 
His eyes were closed, but his soul awoke, 
And a rush of melody filled his ears 

Like an autumn sea on a rock-bound shore ; 
Once more the spirit within him spoke, 
Once more he saw the land of his dreams, 
Its hopes and passions, its joys and fears. 


His heart beat quicker, his breath came fast, 
While a glad A/zgro of dancing streams, 
An ever brightening and quivering dawn, 
Rose on his vision. The radiance cast 
On land and sea by its fairy beams 

Lit all the world, and the wood and lawn 
Woke into joy and light and love ; 

Till first a note from some sleeping bird 
Thrilled the air with a cry of life, 

And another answered it from above, 

Till all the enchanted woodland throng 
Broke into music, a joyous strife, 

And backward and forward flung the song, 


Like fairy bells in the forest heard. 
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The sleeper trembled with pure delight ; 
But through the gleam of his youthful bliss 
A shadow came falling, sad and slow, 

A calm Andante of patient woe, 

And the joy that sang in the morning light 
Hushed its notes at the sound of this, 
Sinking back on the undertone 

Of the solemn bass that murmured beneath, 
As a wave that flings itself on the rock 

In a frenzied tumult, and, spent with the shock, 
Broken, weary, longing for death, 

Sinks away in the parent sea. 

The birds were silent, the rosy glow 

Faded away from earth and sky, 

And the pulse of youth and hope beat low. 


The sleeper stirred, and a shivering sigh 
Broke from his lips ; but a sudden strain 
Roused his blood to a quicker flow, 

And thrilled new life through the magic scene. 
Forward, forward, into the world ! 

Leave the pleasure, strive for the gain— 
Presto! The struggle and strife are keen— 
Onward now be the spirit hurled ! 

Heed not danger, fear not disdain, 

Be what man never yet has been ! 

The sleeper’s breath came thick and fast 

As the pride of victory burnt within, 

And the thought of the glory his soul might win 
Swept him on in its fiery train ! 


But through the tumult there breathed at last 
A voice that charmed it into rest, 

Sweet and low as an angel song 

Floating down on a white cloud’s breast. 
Adagio: the soft notes went 

Wafted down through the listening air, 

In heavenly cadence echoed long ; 

A dream in music, a vision sent 

From a golden world, so pure and fair 

That it trembled into light and died. . 
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A glow lit up the speaker’s face, 

And his bosom heaved, but at the close 
His hand fell nerveless from his side 

As it had touched an empty place. 

And the sound of solemn eternal woes 
Came from the heart of the deep wood wind 
In a dark WVotturno, and time and space 
Broke their confining bonds in throes 

Of mortal agony. Dim and wide 

The music spread, as a blind man gropes 
After the treasure he cannot find, 

Or the waves of a boundless fathomless tide 
Sob and wander along the sand ; 

And its burden of ever fruitless hopes 

Bore down the strain with a heavy hand, 
Slowly crushing it into the night. 


The sleeper bowed his head in despair : 

All is over and life is done ! 

But through the desolate gloom, a light 
Quivered a moment, quivered and shone, 

As a star breaks out through the midnight air ; 
And pulsating sprays of liquid sound 
Flashed out into a passionate glow, 

From the depths of the infinite profound 
Where the surges thundered to and fro. 

A pause, a hush ; the wailing notes 

Held their breath in a silent awe ; 

The light shone brighter, the masses of cloud 
Rolled away, and the sleeper saw 

The glorious world where beauty floats 

In an atmosphere of life and love. 


The harmony gathered sweet and loud, 
And all the broken themes of the past 
Were woven into that closing strain, 

And wound up into the world above. 

The first glad joy, and the bitter pain, 

And the knowledge that comes with agony, 
The rush of a life wide-souled and vast, 
The long-drawn yearning melody, 
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The vision of love, and the crash of doom 
The night of loss and the desolate gloom— 
All melting at last and for ever in one, 

Like the changing clouds in their glory drest 
That slowly sink in the saffron west, 
Wrapped away in the light of the sun. 


All that the heart has felt or known, 

All it has ever tried to reach, 

The music bound in its rhythmic speech, 
And uttered in that all magic tone 

That opens the eyes of the listener’s soul, 
And shows him what lies beyond his ken. 
Upward and onward the music streamed, 
Floating out through the world of men, 
Bearing them on to the distant goal 
Where the mystic gates of glory gleamed : 
Life is not over, it is begun ! 

All thou hast striven for, longed for, lost, 
The pain, the labour, the shame, the cost, 
Weep for no longer—life is won ! 


Fainter and fainter fell the strain, 

Echoing back from the silent wall, 

As it rose through the air to heaven again. 
But the sleeper’s head on his bosom lay, 
Darkness and night were alone in the hall, 
For the music had borne his soul away ! 


MARY PRADFORD-WHITING. 
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TABLE TALK. 


Mr. SwWINBURNE’s NEw DRAMA. 


HE appearance of a new poem or drama by Mr. Swinburne is 

a matter on which the lover of literature is always to be 

congratulated. Each successive work is in some fashion, metrical or 

other, an experiment. Endowed in overflowing measure with lyrical 

and imaginative gifts, Mr. Swinburne knows no limit of method or 

of range. His Muse soars “ above the Aonian Mount,” and essays 
again, after the example of Milton, 


Things unattempted yet in prose or rime, 


or, as Ariosto antecedently says, 
Cosa non detta in prosa mai né in rima. 


After having enriched the world with every species of fervent, im 
passioned, and rhapsodical utterance, and, in his dramas especially, 
gone almost beyond precedent in wealth of illustrationand richness of 
imagery, he has elected in “ Rosamund, Queen of the Lombards,” 
to restrain himself within the severest limits ever imposed upon 
dramatic expression. The outlines of the work are as distinct, 
sharp, and pure as those of Greek art, and the characters are wrought 
with an exquisite burin, instead of being depicted with a facile 
brush. We know no dramatic work whatever so inexorably severe. 
The verse has the clang of armour, the whirr of the swung sword. 
Not devoid is it of ornament, but the jewels are such as shine in 
the hilt of the weapon which Hrothgar gives to Beowulf. It is an 
added grace of the play that, while the characters are Northern, the 
whole of the action, being laid in Verona, is purposely suffused with 
the glow of Italian summer. 


THE STORY OF ROSAMUND. 


OT to be confounded with Rosamund Clifford, the famous 
“Rosa mundi, non Rosa munda” of Henry II., is the 
Rosamund whom Mr. Swinburne now immortalises. She was 
the wife of Alboin—or, as Mr. Swinburne calls him, Albovine—King 
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of the Lombards; and her grim story, which is told by Bandello and 
Gibbon, has received dramatic and poetic treatment from D’Avenant, 
Alfieri, and Fouqué. Mr. Swinburne has subordinated to her love 
for her father and her desire for revenge the wantonness with which 
his heroine has been credited, and has modified in some respects her 
fierce story. Married to the monarch whose captive she was, and 
by whom her father, Cunimund, was slain, Rosamund wears with an 
assumption of patience her gilded fetters, until her lord compels 
her to pledge him in a cup which, after the savage fashion of the 
time, he has caused to be made out of the skull of her van- 
quished father. She then plots, and executes in sufficiently 
diabolical fashion, her vengeance. Hildegard, her chief attendant, 
has a lover in Almachildes, a young Lombard warrior. Rosa- 
mund, after compelling the maiden to make a nocturnal assignation 
with the youth, herself keeps it. Guilty unconsciously of polluting 
the King’s couch, Almachildes has, unless he will himself die in 
torments and see his love burnt as a harlot, to constitute him- 
self the ministrant of the Queen’s wrath. This he does, striking 
the monarch to the heart while he is drinking afresh from the skull. 
Rosamund then takes poison and dies. Those familiar with the 
original see how the ré/e of Peredeus, by whose hands Albovine 
fell, is assigned to Almachildes, and how what is most repulsive in 
Rosamund is softened. The story remains, however, barbaric as 
well as tragic, and is specially suited to the treatment Mr. Swinburne 
has accorded. 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S WORKMANSHIP. 


AM not attempting a review of the drama, many and strong as 

are the temptations so to do. I shall, however—after counsel- 

ling the reader who is a genuine lover of poetry, and such only, 

to turn to the book—give one or two passages illustrative of the 

marvellous terseness and directness of the treatment. Here is a 

short and pregnant speech assigned to Hildegard, who is taunted 
with bragging of his love :— 

Love is no braggart : lust and fraud and hate 


Vaunt their vile strength when shame unveils them: love 
Vaunts not itself. 


After arraigning in previous works other deities, Mr. Swinburne now, 
through the mouth of Rosamund, says concerning Love :— 
Now thou knowest. This love 


Is no good lord—no gentle god—no soft 
Saviour. 
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Another of Rosamund’s utterances embodies an idea frequent in Mr. 


Swinburne’s earlier work :— 
Thus heaviness of heart 
Kills love and hate and life in me. I know not 
Aught lovesome save the sweet brief death of sleep. 


So short, with all their concentrated passion, are these passages, they 
scarcely, when taken from the context, convey the full sense of their 
beauty or significance. The beauty of the following lines, descriptive 
of the agony of Hildegard when compelled by the Queen to make 
proffer of her love to Almachildes, cannot be hidden :— 

My maid, my bride that will be, shrank and showed, 

In all the rose-bright anguish of her face, 

A shuddering shame that wrung my keart. 
The italics are, of course, mine. I must not dip further into Mr. 
Swinburne’s marvellous volume, nor pilfer, even for the purpose of 
exhibition, more gems from a casket full of such. 


Wuat po WE REaAp? 


DO not think the last word on the subject of a national taste in 

reading has beensaid. A good many publishers will attest that 
the best, in the sense of the most standard, works are the most re- 
munerative. How many editions of Shakespeare are, I wonder, put 
forward every year? Surely, a very large number. Yet all of them 
sell. The present year has witnessed the sale of a First Folio for 
the “phenomenal” price of £1,700. It has also seen the appear- 
ance of a score of pretty or scholarly editions, regardless of the fact 
that we have editions in existence to meet every requirement. A 
similar experience with the works of Molitre has been obtained in 
France. Editions of Scott multiply, and one edition of the Waverley 
novels treads on the heels of another. Thackerayand Dickens are 
constantly reprinted, and we have reissues of the fiction of such 
partly forgotten novelists as Jane Austen, Maria Edgeworth, Thomas 
Love Peacock, and Captain Marryat. There must be a demand for 
such works, or they would not, I suppose, be given to the world. 
The lambent antiquarianism and evangelical piety of Miss Mann- 
ing, the author of “ Mary Powell,” secure a success for her books; 
and Lever’s rollicking pictures of Irish life are, if I may trust the 
booksellers’ catalogues, in most active demand. There must, then, 
be a comparatively large number of readers of past literature. On 
the other hand, it is embarrassing to a student of English literature 
to find a volume giving a selection from our English satirists and 
omitting all mention of Lord Rochester and George Wither, 
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ARADIA, THE GODDESS OF WITCHCRAFT. 

ID any reader ever hear of Aradia? Let him not be ashamed 
to answer in the negative. Her name appears in no dic- 
tionary of mythology, and I myself never heard it until I met with 
it in the “ Aradia, or the Gospel of the Witches of Italy,”' of Mr. 
Charles G. Leland, an indefatigable hunter after folklore, myth, 
Etruscan antiquities, Gipsy dialect, and other out-of-the-way subjects. 
Aradia, then, whose name is equivalent to Herodias—not the Hero- 
dias of the New Testament, but a much earlier counterpart to Lilith 
—is in Italy the teacher of witchcraft, and the patron and goddess of 
the witches. She is the daughter of Diana by her brother Lucifer. 

It must be remembered that, according to Milton, “In [and after] 


Saturn’s reign 
Such mixture was not held a stain.” 


At an early period the rich, according to Italian folk-belief, 
oppressed the poor and made slaves of them. Such of the victims 
as could escape lived in the mountains and forests, and earned a 
precarious livelihood as robbers and assassins. Animated by pity 
for these poor wretches Diana bade Aradia go to earth, become the 
first of witches, teach witchcraft to the oppressed, and with it the art 


Of poisoning those who are great lords of all ; 
Yea, thou shalt make them die in their palaces— 


and where she finds a peasant who is rich she shall teach the witch 


how 
To ruin all his crops with tempests dire, 


With lightning and with thunder (terrible), 
And with the hail and wind. 


Very curious and characteristic of a country in which the Strega or 
sorceress is still dreaded is this mention of superstition and demo- 
cratic revolt. Mr. Leland then gives specimens of the spells and 
conjurations in which the witches still indulge, their invocations and 
the like; the whole showing that behind the servile Catholicism of 
the Italian peasant there lurks a faith in Paganism. There are those 
in the Romagna of the North who still know the Etruscan names 
of the Twelve Gods, and indulge in invocations to Jupiter, Venus, 
Bacchus, and Mercury, as well as to the Lares or ancestral spirits. 
These survivals of old faith are to me full of interest and significance. 
They may be so to some of my readers also. 


1D. Nutt. 
SYLVANUS URBAN, 








